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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


OGHEAD CANNEL COAL— 


This is the most highly bituminous coal known, 
| and, therefore, peculiarly adapted for mixing with 
inferior coals in the Manufacture of Gas, for which 
purpose it is exclusively used. One ton of it yields 
15,486 cubic feet of gas, according to Dr. Fyfe’s experi- 

ments, and in actual working the produce is at least 
| 13,500 feet of the specific gravity of ‘775; and aburner, 
| consuming at the rate of 1 cubic foot per hour, gives 
a light equal to 8} spermaceti candles, each consuming 
| 120 grains of sperm per hour. The light yielded by 
one ton of this coal is equal to that from 1990 lbs. of 
| sperm candles; whereas that from the same quantity 
| of Newcastle Gaking Coalis only equal to 4201bs.; and 
| that from the best Wigan Cannel Coal is only 750 lbs. 
| of sperm candles. It can be shipped at any of the ports 
in the Frith of Forth or the Clyde. 
For terms and other particulars apply to 
. W. Kennarp and Co.,, 
Sole Agents, 
67, Upper Thames-street, London, 
GENTLEMAN, who has had a 


twenty-years connection with a gas company in 








liberty i ina few weeks, and desires an ENGAGEMENT 


a gas-works in thecountry. First-rate testimonials can 
be given. 
Jou: RNAL, 3, PARLIAMENT STREET, L ondon. 


GAS-METER MAKERS. 


Wy ANTED, by 

GAS LIGHT COMPANY, an_ experienced 
WORKMAN, whois competent to MAKE or REPAIR 
GAS-METERS. Wages (to one who thorougly under- 
stands the business), 35s,a week. Apply to Mr. E. 
UNWIN, the Managing Director, SHEFFIELD. 


THROCKLEY CLAY-WORAS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








| WILLIAM STEPHENSON and SON 


Beg to intimate that they have erected extensive 
Works for the MANUFACTURE of every description 
of GAS RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, &c. 

The Clay having been proved (by analysis and the 
application of extreme heat)of FIRST-CLASS quality, 
they can confidently recommend it. 

UNEXCEPTIONAL REFRRENCES given, and orders 
Nvatiy and QUICKLY EXECUTED. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 
COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg most respectfully to announce that, in addition 
to the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, 
they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, 
(comm under Patent, in 1819, by the late Mr. 
m Parkinson), 
N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 





the most careful manipulation. 
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your prices, with name of 


a large provincial town (latterly as secretary), willbe at | 
in a similar capacity, oras GENERAL MANAGER of 
Address, O. J., care of the Editor of this | 


the Sheffield United | 


the Gas Meter, andas correct as thatinstrument under | 


ages; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, Pen 


Se a 
at fall liberty. 1 if you deem it likely to promote your mercantile advantage, to 
f agent, &c.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
~ Messrs, ‘James Russe@11 and Sons, Wednesbury, STAFFORDSHIRE.” 





COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a PrIzk MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for **Gas 
Rerorts and orHeR OBJECTS in Fire Clay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above, 

Also, owners of BLAYDON Burn CoLurery, from 
which “* CowEen’s CANNEL COAL,” extensively used in 
Metropolitan and other Gas Works, and “ CowEen’s 
GARESFIELD COAL,” are obtained. From the latter, 
** CowENn’s GARESFIELD COKE” is made, the superior 
quality of which is well known. 

Coal and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. . 








JOHN, RUSSELL AND CO., 
THE OLD TUBE WORK 
CHURCH HILL, W EDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought- Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the pre sent Patents; inventors a: id 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Boilers; 
have been awarded the FIRST PRIZE in the Great 
Exhibition of Paris for these Articles. 

J. R. and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

‘The eminent Mr. Perkins confines himeelf altogether 
to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes in High- 
Pressure Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
and ‘Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thorou; ghly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS- 
LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 
price 15s., bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs 
for binding, 2s. 6d. each. A few copies of Vols. Il, 
aud III, are also still on sale. 
G. Hesert, 88, Cheapside, London. 





PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 


for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 


ious i 





orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet "of gas tube, exouuya at twelve hours’ notice if required; and quality may be 
ly tested before leaving the Works, 
Tar a RusseLu and‘ Sons have great pleasure in calling attention to the annexed award :— 


“ EXHIBITION OF THE a, 


n tes 9 much pleasure in informing 3 you that the Jury has awarded to your shah tronoutitics MENTION FOR LAP-WELDED Inon TuDgs.’ 
x to these articles, during the season 1854, a card whereon this Award is printed, and also 
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JOURNAL OF GAS fs 


WATER — & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 


_ Price 8d. 


bene oe 15s. in Advance 
U nstamped.— 


per Ann. ¢ 18s. Credit. 


CANNEL COAL. a 


RAmsar S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818. Cannel 
after surmountin H 
much opposition, it has become the principal Canne 
| Coal used in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 


Coal was then littleused in London: 


in improving the London gas, Its joint products of | 


| gas of high illuminati ng power, and coke of good quality, | 


JAMES RUSSELL AND 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 81, UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LoNDon, 
PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST MAKERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS 


commencing from the eariiest introduction of Gas Lighting into this country, 
Manufacturers of every size and description of W rought-iron Tubes and Fittings, from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, for Gas, Steam, or Water. 


TUBING 


LAP-WELDED FLUES, 


IMPROVED STEAM AND GAS COCKS, 


in Iron or Gun Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch bore. 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS, 


Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 


OF ALL NATIONS, NEW YORK. 


make it one of the most economical coals known. Itis | 
used by all the London Gas Companies, as well as by | 
many Provincial and Foreign. ‘The Crystal Palace was | 
lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-cffice, Bank, and 1} 
Zimes Office, are at present. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1894. 
RAMSAY’s GARESFIELD COAL and COKE, 
Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 
Address G. H,. RamSAyY, Ollices, Broad-chare, 
castle-on-Tyne. | 
April 27, 1854. 





MANAGER OF 


HE Manager of a Gas Works in| i 


which 60 tetorts are used, will be disengaged in | 

One Month from this date, 

into another engagement. "Me has been seven years in 

his present situation, and has high re commendations 

from his Directors and several professional Engineers. 

Communications to be addressed to H. B., care of 
ALEX. Ww VRIGHT, 55, Millbank Street, WESTMINSTER. 


‘MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
DUDLEY. 


3. CLIFF’S 
FIRE-BRICK WHARF, 
No. 4, GREAT Norturrn Goons’ Station, LONDON, 
( FIRE-BRICKS, 
WORTLEY ; CLAY RETORTS, 
(LUMPS, anv GUARDS. 

A Large and Assorted Stock always kept on hand at 
the above Wharf. 

Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mancus B. Newton, Agent for the Dis- 
trict, No, 14, South Street, Finsbury Square, LONDON. 

Man is wanted for the Gas Works 

at Mircuam, Surrey, to lay SERVICES, fix 
METERS, &e, One capable of repairing the Stoker's 
Tools would be preferred. Wages tocommence at 21s, 
per week. Apply to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. 
J.J. Stevens, Darlington Works, Southwark Bridge 
Road, Lonvon. 


MR. ‘HENRY GORE, 
CIVIL AND CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
OFFICE, 


25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 


SONS, | 























Manufacturers of Coils, for hot water and other pur rposes; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well-sinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for Railway 
lums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam Gauges, &c. 
Russ and Sons beg to call the attention of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, to their 


PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 
atone on or Other liquids conveyed bythem im a Y sense | limpid condition, whilst the Enamel itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the |; 
tare recom of being entirely free fro in its 


many noxio 
, &e. &e., forwarded on Pe pene 
f afely relied upon, as all goods are most careful 


Ce 


Office: No. 6, Charing-cross, London, April 6, 194, 
You are 








GAS WORKS. i} 


and is desirous of entering |} 
i} 








Manufactory | 


New- |) 


} 
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; 
; 
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'“ Joun H, Boun, Secretary. NJ 
PE empemmamnen 
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KIMBERLEY’S 
PATENT GAS APPARATUS 
consist of Eighty-nine 
patterns, sizes, and 
varieties of GAS 
HEATING STOVES, 
Twenty kinds of Gas 
Cooking Ranges, 
Counter, Greenhouse, 
Ked-room, Office, Ship, 
Warehouse, Church, 
and Hall Stoves; Lac- 
uering, Boiling, 
teaming, Stewing, 
lroning, and Girdliug 
Stoves; Ovens, Baths, 
Liquor, Mess, and 
Ornamental ftoves; 
the wholeeither Black, 
Galvanised, or Ena- 
melled. A new Book, 
just published, with 
. 43 pages of interest- 
= > “Sei. - ing matter to all con- 
2 : >’ cerned in Gas, sent 
i SI ae on application — post- 
Rage age one penny. The 
| Stock includes upwards of ON@ HUNDRED AND 
| Twenty kinds, prices, patterns, and sizes, and is the 
most extensive variety and stock ever attempted before, 
| Their success continues great, as the numerous refe- 
rences prove, 
56, & 57, INGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
%.* Gas-Fitter and Gas-Fitting Manufacturer in 
every branch of the Trade, and to any extent. 


TO LRONFOUNDERS AND GAS-WOKK 
CONTRACTORS, 


\"IYHE Directors of the Hastings and 
ST, LEONARD’S GAS COMPANY will meet at 
their offices in Hastings on Friday, the 15th of February 
next, toreveive tenders for the supply and erection upon 
| their works in Hastings of a CAST-IRON GAS- 
| HOLDER TANK, 91 feet internal diameter, and 24 feet 
deep, with inlet and outlet pipes complete. The plans 
| and specification may be seen at the office of Mr. T. G, 
| Bartow, 3, PARLIAMENT STREET, Westminster, the 
| Company’s Consulting Engineer, on and after the 28th 
| instant, up to the lith of February; and the tenders 
must be seut to or‘delivered at the office of W. B. 
Youna, Esq., the clerk of the company in Hastings, 
| on or before 4 0’clock on Thursday, the 14th day of 
|| February next, endorsed, “ ‘Tender for cast-iron tank.” 
| The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
| | lowest or any tender, 
| Hastings, Jan. 19, i856. 


TOWN OF DUDLEY GAsLIGHT COMPANY, 
| FNHE Directors f the above Company 


are prepared to receive tenders from gas engineers 
|| willing to CONTRACT FOR THE MAKING OF GAS 
| equal in illuminating power to that of the Imperial and 
| e Central Consumers’ Companies in London; the 

quantity to be determined by the consumptiun of the 
consumers, 

The company will advance money on account, and the 
contractors will be required to adjust accounts half- 
| yearly. Security tothe extent of £1000 will be required 
:| for due fulfilment of contract. 

The contract will be for seven years certain, and so 
on, from year to year, until the expiration of one year’s 
notice to determine such coutract, to be given by either 

rty. 

. The present annual make of gas exceeds 27,000,000 
|, feet. 
|| “Communications to be addressed (sealed up), under 
cover, to JosepH GREEN LuURNE, Esq., the cierk of 
the Company, UuDLey, ou or before the 20th of Fe- 
bruary next. 
OWN OF DUDLEY GASLIGHT 
COM PAN Y.—A person is required to collect the 
| Gas-reuts, to keep the Accounts, attend to the Station- 
meter, the Photometer, &c., and to devote himself ex- 
clusively aud entirely to the interests of the company. 
Security to the extent of £500 will be required. 
The Salary and advantages of the situation will be 
equivalent to not less than £120 per annuum, 
Communications and testimonials to be addressed 
(sealed up), under cover, to J. G. BouRNE, Esq., the 
Clerk of the Company, Dualey, on or before the 20th of 
February next. No oue need apply unless thoroughly 
conversant with book-keeping, 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON & C0., 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, 
AND 
CONTRACTORS 
Jor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of 
GAS & WATER WORKS, 
No, 84, CHA RLES-STREET, CILTY-ROAD, 

LONDON, 


Works: 
Tunnel Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY, 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 

N 
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Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also Lamp 
Columns of different patterns. 

London Agent, Mr. ALFRED PENNY, Engineer, 
WENLocK IkoON Works, Wharf-road, Ciry-roap, 
who undertakes the mauufacture and erection of gas- 
holders, purifiers, iron roof-, and every description of 
apparatus in use in gas works. 





(BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) | 
| 
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OR 


GAS-SMOKE CONDENSER. 
EDWARD SIMONS, 


LAMP MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


84, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM. 


» 








This invention is submitted to the Public as the perfection of a Gas Shade. It both condenses the smoke | 
and absorbs the noxious vapours arising from the combustion of Gas or other illuminating agents. It thus | 
preserves the colour of the ceiling unimpaired, and maintains the air of the room in a state fit for respiration, | 
In ill-ventilated Rooms it is especially useful, for it withdraws the carbonic acid (produced by combustion) from | 
the air, and prevents the headache and depression which so commonly arise from an accumulation of noxious | 
vapour in small rooma lighted by Gas. : ? 5 | 

In Rooms sufficiently ventilated, this invention arrests the imperfectly consumed carbon, whieh, escaping 
from the flame, deposits itself on all the most delicate articles in the room, tarnishing and discolouring them. 

It is hence an ever corrective of imperfect combustion or defective ventilation, immediately coming into 
operation when either of these evils occur; it is simple in construction, and the first cost is small. It is free. 
from all complication, and may be safely left to the care of Servants; its current cost of working is very trifling, 
there being nothing more required to be used in the Condenser thau a small quantity of |0DA, LIME, or 


POTASH, 
SOLE WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
Messrs. BACCHUS and SONS, Glass Works, Birmingham. 
Messrs. LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, Glass Works, Birmingham. t 
Messrs. WINFIELD and SON, Cambridge Street Works, Birmingham. 
Messrs. PALMER and Co., Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, London. 
Can also be bought, Wholesale and Retail, at the Patentee’s, DaLE END, BIRMINGHAM, where the 
Condensers are constantly in use. 


Price—in Glass, 2s. 6d. to 5s. each; Metal, 5s. each. 


| TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
MERCHANTS, 
EDWIN DIXON, 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
| 
| 





By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
+ 





begs with the utmost confidence to solicit the order of 
. Gas 
ar, 


JOSEP OULTON, | rs ; 4 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, | repos braving fora ene ie eed the 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS. | {UPe*- Having for s tong period supplied the largest 

No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, | and the Continent with unvarying approbation, and 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1,Coppice-row, | almost exclusively the Local Boards of Health under 

: LON DON. ; | Government Engineers, with Galvanised Iron Tubes 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made | and Connections, it has become an inducement to make 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 


Y essu | such facts known. 
Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. 


PATENT SELF-ACTING TUBE CUTTER, 


LEWS & SONS, sole licensees and 
makers of the PATENT SELF-ACTING TUBE 
CUTTER, beg to call the attention of gas companies 
and others to this valuable machine, which is intended 
to supersede the hitherto tedious and expensive way of 
cutting tubes, &c., with the file, and by means of which 
the largest wrought-iron gas or steam tube may be cut 
through with ease in a few minutes. The apparatus is 
easily fixed and adjusted to any size tube, is not liable 
to be diszrranged, and will be found most useful for 
gas engineers, companies, fitters, &c. For drawings, 
tastimonials, and prices, apply to the makers, en- 
closing two stamps. 


GAS JETS.—TO CONSUMERS OF GAS, 


ILLIAM BLEWS AND SONS 


have, by their improved machinery, succeeded 
in making GAS JETS of a description superior to any 
hitherto made; they burn less than the usual quantity 
of gas, yet produce a body of light greater in power 
than the ordinary Jet. Each Jet is guaranteed as proved, 
and warranted to burn the exact number of feet per 
hour marked upon it, under the given pressure. Gas 
Companies may thus know the average consumption of 
Street lamps without meters. One dozen forwarded as 
samples on receipt of twelve postage stamps. Bartho- 
lomew Street Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANDERSON'’S | 
PROUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER | 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made. It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works 
with extremely little friction; and requires no internal 
lubrication. 

These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping from 10,000 to 70,000 cubic " 
feet of gas per hour. They occupy very little space, and (Established 1830), 
mav be set either perpendicular or horizontal. | Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Comp*- 

Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER, 
te Mr, ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe | made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
LONDON. | mirable materials, aud warranted to register correctly. 





Magnitude, from 
promptly, and carefully tested by powerful hydraulic 
pressure before leaving the Works. 

Boiler Tubes, Core Bars, Hollow Spindles, and Hy- |! 
draulic Press Pipes, to resist 5000 lb. to the square inch, 
made on the shortest notice. | 

The only Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition, 1851, || 
awarded, 








WALTER MABON 
’ 
ENGINEER. 
ARDWICK IRON WorKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, | 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other | 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. { 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- | 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope, Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway | 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehonses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUDES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches | 
to 48 inches bore. | 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Banp Roap, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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Large Stock always being on hand, orders of any | 
10 to 100,000 feet, are executed | 























| 
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I] TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. G. Bangor.— When you are prepared to speak positively on the sulject, 
Jrom actual and ascertained facts, we shali be happy to publish the result 
of your experience, 

H. Johnson, Malvern.— The paragraph was condensed from one published 
in a Worcester paper, and the inaceuracies you point out are too trivial 
to permit us to occupy our columns with personal squabbles, to which their 

|| veetification would inevitably lead. 











NOTICES. 

, The next number will be published on Tuesday, Feb. 19, and the subse- 

| quent numbers on each successive alternate Tuesday, till our project 
of weekly publication is carried into effect. 

|| Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose 
the stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for 
letters. 

' This Journat has been duly registered at the General Post Office for 

|| transmission abroad. 

| Communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to the 

Editor, No. 3, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 65, 1856. 


| THE ELECTION OF ENGINEER TO THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have selected Mr. Bazalgette 
as their engineer from a rather long list of applicants for that 
situation. In so doing, we believe that the board has acted 
| very judiciously, and has put “the right man in the right 
| place ”’—to use one of the cant phrases of the day. Mr. 
| Bazalgette has had very considerable experience in the 
sewerage of London, and possesses an amount of personal 
| knowledge of its pecularities which could not be attained by 
another engineer without a long study and a close examination 
of its ramifications. Moreover, he is known amongst the 
members of the profession to possess an amount of theoretical 
‘and practical knowledge of the rarest and most valuable 
description, whilst his urbanity and kindliness of manner render 
business transactions with him more agreeable than is usual. 
If, however, Mr. Bazalgette required any recommendation, it 
, would, in the opinion of any well-regulated mind, be furnished 
by the disgraceful manrler in which he has lately been attacked 
| by that extraordinary individual, Mr. F.O. Ward. The conduct 
,of Mr. Ward, indeed, in this case, and, we may add, one or 
|two other facts which have come to our knowledge with 
‘respect to the canvass of one of the disappointed candidates— 
Mr. R. Rawlinson—appear to us to justify a departure from 
our rule of abstaining from personal discussions. 

Before, however, entering upon an examination of the 





' 





beg to record our regret at observing the eagerness with which 
a large portion of the English public has lately entered upon | 
the humiliating career of place-hunting. This is one of the’ 
greatest evils, the inevitable result of a highly developed 
system of centralisation, such as the modern Whigs of the| 
Palmerston, Russell, and Chadwick school have endeavoured 
to force upon us. One of the Ministers of Louis Philippe | 





| Circular to Gas Companies .. +» we we ewe we 88 


expressed, in an official report, his fears as to the effect upon 
the morals of France of a similar, though more perfectly 
developed, centralisation in that country, because “it had con- | 
verted a free people into a nation of place-hunters;” and, | 
although some of the more recent French political writers | 
consider those fears to have been exaggerated, it is not the | 

i! 








less true that much of the social disorganisation observable | 


| upon the Continent is attributable to the inordinate develop- | 


ment of the system already partially introduced here with, we 


| fear, somewhat of the same results, if we may judge by the || 
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anand of Mr. F. O. Ward and of Mr. Rawlinson, we would | pipe-drainer. But it is inexplicable that men of common sense, | 
—=— _ ‘} 


number and the nature of the applications for the situations at |! 
the disposal of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Englishmen |, 
seem to have sadly changed from what they were in the days | 
when Johnson wrote his bitter definition of a pensioner. | 
Instead of regarding, as we used formerly, (and very justly, || 
too, we would add,) places under Government, or large public | 
bodies, as being either the appanage of certain families of 
known and esteemed public servants, or as a refuge for those 
who have not the energy or skill to make their own way in the | 
world, it seems latterly to have become an object of ambition, | 
even with men of talent, to palm themselves upon the public. 
Of course, when good situations are to be disposed of, there 
will always be found a number of applicants for them, of 
greater or less degrees of merit; but what are we to think of 
the sagacity of the politicians who labour to extend a system 
which experience, such as he who runs may read, has shown 
to be fraught with evils of a magnitude so great to the moral | 
dignity or the prosperity of a nation? The Poor Law Board, 
and the General Board of Health, have perhaps done rather 
more than their fair share in producing this demoralisation of 
the public mind ; and we would recommend the new school of 
political puritans—the Administrative Reform Association—to 
bear this fact in mind before they abandon themselves to the 
guidance of Mr. Chadwick, who is known to have written 
several of the trashy documents lately circulated by those 
amiable, but short-sighted, dabblers in politics. The object | 
which every true patriot should now aim at accomplishing is, | 
not so much that jealous precautions should be established for | 
the purpose of securing the best choice of servants for public 
places, but rather that the number of such public places should | 
be reduced to the smallest which could possibly be allowed, 
consistently with the due exercise of the duties it wonld be 
inexpedient to leave to the action of private enterprise. What- 
ever precautions may be provided to ensure the competence of 
public servants, they ¢an be set aside or evaded by the Minister 
who finally disposes of the places; just as in the French 
Administration, instances of gross favouritism have been cited, 
and in the case of the late General Board of Health the 
examination of the superintending inspectors was smuggled 
over. ‘‘ Few public offices” would be a better, and in the end 
a more popular, watch-word for the new reformers than 
“competitive examinations,” which everybody knows to be 
worthless. : 

Mr. F. Q. Ward, we should think, must now have convinced 
even ord Palmerston, and his other ill-advised friends, that 
he is sadly deficient in the temper and courtesy—to say no- 
thing of the better qualities—which are essential for the suc- 
cess of every public man. His personal antipathy to the | 
fortunate candidate for the engincership of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has lately assumed such a degree of intensity, 
that it cannot be looked upon as anything short of a mono- 
mania—a “ Bazalgettophobia.” He ought to be locked up, 
or he will bite somebody; and Messrs. Doulton, Collinson, 
Nicholay, &c., appear already to exhibit variable symptoms of | 
the same complaint. That Mr. Doulton should express him- 
self with a considerable amount of bitterness against Mr. 
Bazalgette, and that he should have been equally desirous of 
advancing the interests of Mr. Rawlinson, cannot be a matter | 
of surprise to those who know that Mr. Doulton is a stoneware | 
pipe-manufacturer, and that, whether justly or unjustly, Mr. 
Bazalgette has been accused of having injured the sale of the 
commodity by which Mr. Doulton lives; whilst, on the other 
hard, Mr. Rawlinson is supposed to be a “ thick-and-thin ” 
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without any personal interest to blind them, should allow them- 
selves to be made the instruments of the gratification of Mr. 
Ward’s enmity to Mr. Bazalgette. How Mr. F. O. Ward 
ever was honoured by the patronage which carried him into 
the late Commission of Sewers—and seems even now to be 
exerted in order to secure him the means, per fas et nefas, of 
attacking Mr. Bazalgette—must always be a mystery. A 
ready talker and an easy debater, possessing the art of writing 
so as to make the worst appear the better reason, his recent 
publications upon the subject of the London Tunnel Sewers 
prove that he is utterly ignorant of the sciences he affects to 
dogmatise upon. it would, perhaps, be sufficient to leave the 
scientific pretensions of such men to the effects of time, for it 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a reputation 
of this description without either consummate tact or great 
knowledge. We gave Mr. Ward credit fon possessing the 
former: the latter, as we said above, he has proved he never 
could lay claim to. The unscrupulous exhibition of disappointed 
malignity he has lately made by the publication of the docu- 
ments advertised in the Times, proves that we formed too 
favourable an opinion even of his knowledge of the world. 
Mr. Bazalgette will find that attacks, such as his bitter enemy 
has lately made, will advance his interest with all honourable 
men; and we would advise him to treat them with silent con- 





ltempt. It is only on account of the power and influence of 
| Mr. Ward’s patrons that we have thought it worth while to 
_condescend to notice his recent vagaries, to apply to them the 
| mildest term we can find. 

“Throw mud; some of it will be sure to stick,” said one 
of the characters in Beaumarchais’s comedies ; so, as the mud 
\liberally thrown by Mr. Ward may diminish the moral influ- 
jence of an important public servant, we feel called upon to 
| observe that Mr. Bazalgette, in his address to the board on the 
| day of his election, expressly stated that he had been employed 
as resident engineer upon the Tame Valley Canal, under Mr. 
‘Horne, the principal resident engineer. Anybody who is ac- 

quainted with the etiquette of the profession, or with the names 
| habitually given to the younger engineers employed on works, 
| would at once perceive that Mr. Ward’s flourish of trumpets 
‘about what he calls his first accusation means nothing; that 





‘on the contrary, the information published by Mr. Ward sub- 
| stantially confirms all that Mr. Bazalgette had stated. Per- 
haps it would have been safer, inasmuch as Mr. Bazalgette’s 
letter was to be exposed to the anatomical investigation of the 
\cidevant surgeon, if he had called himself assistant resident 
engineer; but few men would have deemed it essential to have 
submitted an application for a situation to the verbal criticisms 
‘of aspirit of petty-fogging attorneyism. The same remarks 
may also be made with respect to Mr. Bazalgette’s statement 
as to his engagement at Portsmouth Dockyard; had he been 
aware of the unscrupulous manner in which it was to be criti- 
|cised, he might have worded it otherwise; but the very docu- 
ments published by Mr. Ward, to our minds at least, are the 
| best commendations of the man he so unworthily attempts to 
crush. In the meantime, how does it happen that parties in 
| official situations, like Mr. Wood, correspond with people like 
Mr. Ward, by telegraph and by post, at their immediate 
‘demand? What is the influence which secures this man 
| access to all parties? 

| With respect to Mr. Rawlinson’s canvass, we would beg to call 
| public attention in the most solemn manner to the gross decep- 
| tion, and abuse of official patronage, practised in it. Specimens 
| of Mr. Rawlinson’s reports, as inspecting officer of the General 
| Board of Health, were forwarded to us, and doubtless, to other 
'members of the press, under official envelopes, headed, ‘‘ On 
| her Majesty’s Service,” and bearing in the corner an indication 
| that they came from the “Secretary of State’s Office. The Gene- 
irval Board of Health, Whitehall.” This was, we believe, a most 
| unwarrantable liberty on the part of Mr. Rawlinson; for, how- 
ever disposed the General Board may be to meddle with other 








institutions, we cannot believe that it would so far forget itself 
‘as to compromise its position by an attempt to influence the Me- 
tropolitan Board, through the press, in the choice of its servants. 
But, whatever may have been the amount of complicity of the 
| board at Whitehall, the effect appears to have been such as 
would naturally have been expected in a meeting of independent 
Englishmen ; and even the appearance of this improper inter- 
vention must be considered to have injured Mr. Rawlinson’s 
cause. Yet, we ask, who paid for these official envelopes, and 
the copies of the reports so freely distributed? Mr. Maccul- 


‘there is no inaccuracy in Mr. Bazalgette’s statement ; but that, | 





loch’s ardent love of economy makes him enter every year 
upon a crusade against the Government expenditure for sta- 
tionery and printing—will he inquire into this matter ? 

There is something very ludicrous, too, in the fact that Mr. 
Rawlinson should have selected for circulation, amongst others, 
his Report upon the Preliminary Inquiry held by himself at the 
town of Southport, Lancaster; and we call attention to it as a 
fair sample of the proceedings of the General Board of Health, 
which was paraded as supporting this particular candidate. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s first visit, for the purpose of making the 
inquiry into the sanitary condition of the town alluded to, took 
place “‘ on the 16th day of July, 1854;” the Report bears the 
date, ‘‘ Whitehall, 31st December, 1855.” So that in a matter 
affecting possibly the lives of a population, according to the 
census of 1851, numbering 8694 souls, the officers of the 
General Board of Health require an interval of at least 
eighteen months before they can make up their minds even to! 
say, as in this instance, that nothing can be affected by means | 
of the wonderful act of Parliament giving them power to) 
supersede all previous local legislation. The local papers also 
attack bitterly, on the score of its errors of omission and com-| 
mission, this document, which, considering the length of time 
employed in its preparation, ought at least to have possessed | 
the merit of topographical correctness. Attention to the rules) 
of English grammar, or to elegance of style, was never required | 
by the late, or by the present, General Board of Health ; but | 
Mr. Rawlinson seems to have attained a degree of eminence; 
for his neglect of these requirements, which may place him on| 
a par with Dr. Waller Lewis himself. These “new lights” | 
appear to reason in the same strain as Mrs. Squeers, and to) 
“thank God that they are no grammarians:” unfortunately, | 
the matter of their published documents is no better than the, 
manner. | 

Mr. Thwaites’ conduct in this election has justified our! 
anticipations. It would have been impossible for any one to 
have conducted himself with more impartiality, or more, 
dignity, than he did; and we can assure him that such a course | 
meets with the unqualified approbation of all parties who, like | 
himself, wish well to the cause of local self-government. His 
impartiality may excite the anger of the stoneware-pipe clique, 
which has endeavoured to dignify itself with the title of the 
Metropolitan Party; but it will secure Mr. Thwaites the) 
respect and support of all independent men. We were glad to | 
observe that Mr. Thwaites repudiated publicly the attempt to 
identify him with any set, and beg to record our admiration for 
his remarkable tact and judgment in the discharge of the 
important duties of his situation. From some remarks, amount- 
ing almost to a threat, made by Mr. Doulton, stone-pipe 
manufacturer, it may possibly happen that the mischievous 
influence, which has already thrown so many difficulties in the 
way of the improvement of the London sewerage, may be | 
again’ appealed to. We hope that Mr. Thwaites and the’ 
board will, however, know how to deal with such interference, | 
and to maintain their position with more dignity and spirit, 
than the defunct Royal Commissions were able to do. They) 
are the immediate delegates of the public, and as such are. 
quite able to defy the intermeddling tendencies or the despotic | 
whims of any Minister. | 











DECEPTIVE STANDARDS FOR MEASURING GAS. | 
Tue gas agitation in Liverpool has given rise to curious and) 
interesting questions distinct from those mooted by the agita- | 
tors, though bearing on them so far as to show on what, 
fallacious bases the report of the gas committee in that town) 
has been founded. The confiscation of property so coolly 
recommended in that report is sufficient indication of the reck- 
less character of the opposition raised to the Gas Company, and 
would, under any circumstances, be viewed as an extreme 
measure, only justifiable by flagrant neglect of the public 
interest. The fact that Liverpool is one of the best and most 
cheaply-lighted towns in England, renders the recommendation 
as foolish as it is confiscatory ; and the semblance of truth in 
the complaints against the company having been proved by | 
events which have since transpired to have been delusive, the | 
whole proceedings of the committee present a jumble of 

ignorance, absurdity, and jobbery, that could not well be sur- || 
passed. The committee may plead in palliation of their conduct | 
that they have ,been deceived, and the wisest thing they can | 
do is freely to confess their error, and admit that they have 
been misled and mistaken. That the much-talked-of testing | 


of the Liverpool meters has been a “ mistake’ there is no || 
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longer a doubt, and the best excuse to be offered by the gas 
committee is, that they placed too much confidence in recog- 
nised guides and on deceptive standards. When the blind 
lead the blind, the natural consequence is the bottom of the 
pit-fall ; but when one who has been recommended for superior 
knowledge leads the way, and professes to track the course by 
well-established land-marks, his followers have cause to be 
astonished and indignant when they find themselves in the 
quagmire. In that position the gas committee of Liverpool 
are now placed ; and were it not for the eagerness they dis- 
played to get out of the accustomed track, and to follow any 
Will-o’-the-wisp that led them from it, we might be ayeure 
to commiserate their condition. 

The guide whom the Liverpool gas committee have heed- 
lessly followed has been broadly charged with having misled 
them wilfully, and with having adopted standards of measure 
which had been proved to be deceptive. The meter-tester of 
the City of London ought to be skilful and impartial; free 
from connection with meter-makers or gas conpanies that 
might warp his judgment, or render his decisions liable to 
|suspicion. The gas committee of Liverpool might therefore 
suppose that he was a fitting man to determine the question, 
| whether the meters in that town fairly registered the quantity 
‘of gas consumed. That he was not an independent judge— 
that he was not free from connection with meter-makers and 
| gas companies, was, indeed, suspected by others, but the post 
‘to which he was appointed by the corporation of the City of 
| London was at least primd facie evidence of his fitness to 
| discharge similar duties in Liverpool. Investigation respecting 
‘the antecedents of Mr. Taunton, and examination of his mode 
of proceeding in Liverpool, will, however, be sufficient to prove 
that he did not possess the qualification of impartiality—that 
the means of testing he adopted could not be depended on, 
and that, instead of being independent, he was acting under 
the control or influence of the most violent of the discontented, 
at whose instigation the investigation took place. The report 
made by Mr. Taunton to the gas committee is, of itself, proof 
|enough that he was a partisan, and not an impartial judge. 
| Instead of confining himself to a statement of what he did, 
and of the results of his examinations, Mr. Taunton commences 
with allusions to ‘‘ unscrupulous” statements averring that 
he was the tool of interested parties, and that he w vanted to 
forward the sale of ‘‘ some particular gas-meter;”’ he after- 
wards dilates on the supposed motives of gas inspectors—on 
the supply of meters by the gas company to consumers—on the 
appointment of apublic gas-tester—on the absence of dry meters 
—and, finally, he insinuates a charge of tampering with them. 

The commencing sentence of the report is left unfinished ; 
therefore we can only guess at what was intended to be said 
bag wigne. the things that had been “ unscrupulously stated ” 
in the newspapers; but this we know, that whatever it might 
| have been Mr. Taunton’s intention to remark in the beginning 
|of his report, he contrived, before arriving at the end of it, 
‘fully to confirm the statements to which he seems to have 
| objected. 
| In order to test the disputed accuracy of the meters em- 
ployed by the Gas Company in Liverpool, it is quite clear that 
‘one of the first steps to be taken should have been to procure 
‘an undoubted standard of measure with which to compare 
|them. ‘To attempt to attain correct results by compering one 
‘imperfect instrument with another equally imperfect, must evi- 
dently be in vain; yet such was the plan adopted by Mr. 
‘Taunton in his Liverpool testings. The comparative merits of 
wet and dry meters is not now the question. The most ardent 
| advocates of the dry meter will scarcely go so far as to assert 
that it is not liable to error ; and to set up such a meter as an 
infallible standard of correctness, and to condemn all others 
that do not agree with it, as was done by Mr. Taunton, indi- 
cates either extreme inaccuracy in the mode of conducting the 
experiments, or blind partiality to the standard so set up, or 
wilful misrepresentation. On which horn of the dilemma does 
he choose to be fixed? That Mr. Taunton should have a 
predilection for the dry meter as constructed by Mr. Glover, 
we can readily understand. In a laudatory correspondence 
between him, Mr. Croll, and Mr. Glover, advertised in a con- 
temporary journal, Mr. Taunton declared that meter to be more 
infallible than we believe Mr. Glover himself could assert. 
“With regard to the soundness of your meters,” he observed, 
“‘T have not yet discovered one that would allow the smallest 
quantity of gas to pass unregistered.” This was in J uly 
last. His more recent researches have opened discoveries 
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greatly at variance with those previously announced, and | 
have shown that the alleged infallible standard is much 
more liable to error than the meters with which it was H 
compared. 

Mr. Edwards’s plain unvarnished tale, which was published | 
in the last number of our Journat, describing Mr. Taunton’s 1 
proceedings in Liverpool, is a crushing exposure, from the || 
effects of which it will require more than all Mr. Taunton’s| 
ingenuity and boldness of assertion to relieve himself. No one 
acquainted with Mr. Edwards will for a moment doubt the 
strict probity of his statements, and the letter itself bears 
internal evidence of their veracity. The whole course of pro- | 
ceedings is laid before us, from the arrival of Mr. Taunton, | 
with his box full of testing apparatus, to his final departure. 
Mr. Taunton himself tells us that he proceeded to Liverpool 
provided with three of Glover’s dry meters, selected for the 
occasion; he also took with him an old and incorrect water 
meter, with a view, it may be supposed, of contrasting the per- | 
fectibility of the one kind of instrument with the imperfection of 
the other ; and, still further to demonstrate the decay to which 
wet meters are liable by the action of time, the box also con- 
tained a dilapidated specimen of a wet-meter drum, that could 
have been of no possible use. This was the whole stock of 
apparatus with which Mr. Taunton commenced his testing 
experiments. When, therefore, he states in his report that he 
took with him “ accurate-tested meters—both water meters and 
dry meters,” we have Mr. Edwards’s authority for saying that 
“he must have known that this statement was untrue.” The. 
water meter taken by Mr. Taunton to Liverpool was, in fact, not |! 
used in any of the testing experiments, and one of the ‘* accu- 
rate-tested”’ dry meters yes found, before conimencing opera- |, 
tions, to be 5 per cent. slow; so that though the meter was, 
according to Mr. Taunton, accurate when he left London, it |' 
had varied in its registrations no less than 5 per cent. by the || 
time it reached Liverpool. This important error having been | 


corrected by adjusting the lever, the three dry meters were 
once more made to correspond with the gasholder at the | 
company’s office, and with one another. The e3 :perimental || 


testings then commenced; but on the first day it was found || 
that two of the standard dry meters again varied with each 
other, aud in one experiment to the extent of 5 per cent. On|! 
repeating the experiment, however, a short time afterwards, 
the meters were then found to agree. The next day, when || 
the same testing-meter was compared with the gasholder, it || 
was 2) per cent slow. Now, considering that in Mr. | 
Taunton’s previous experience, as announced in the puffing! 
correspondence before alluded to, he had not discovered one of |, 
Glover's meters “‘ that would allow the smallest quantity of 
gas to pass unregistered,” these results must have been some- 
what startling. Indeed, he became so confounded with these 
vagaries of the dry meters that he seemed determined to 
abandon them, and he left Liverpool for the purpose, as was 
supposed, of bringing a gasholder as a substitute for the 
deceptive standards he had previously employed, Mr. King 
and Mr, Edwards having both protested against testing with 
the meters. It appears, however, that Mr. Taunton was not | 
allowed to adopt that only fair mode of proceeding, and he 
was compelled by those who employed him to continue the 
testing experiments with the Glover’s meters, though expe- 
rience had proved they could not be depended on from one) 
day to another. The report takes no notice of these discre- 
pancies in the registration, but leads its readers to infer that 
the accuracy of the testing was undisputed. Mr. Edwards 
has now set the matter on its proper footing, and after reading 
his statement of what took place, every one must agree with | 
Mr. King, that “ Mr. Taunton’s testing is not worth a far- 
thing.” The report to the gas committee bears on its face | 
evidence of having been written by a partisan, and, when read | 
by the light of Mr. Edwards’s statement of facts, it presents a 
disgraceful exhibition of the extent to which partiality may | 
mislead ; and it is a record of unfairness that ought to be ex- | 
punged from the municipal annals of the town of Liv erpool, 

The discussion that has arisen out of the Liverpool gas-test- 
ing, relative to the respective merits of wet and dry meters, 
and the registration of gas of different densities, has no direct 
bearing on the question itself; yet the attempt by Mr. Taunton |! 
and his employers to bring Glover’s dry gas-meter into notice | 
and adoption is a curious correlative incident. The meter || 
which was taken to Liverpool to ensure the success of the | 
attack on the Gas Company proved a complete failure : it | 
failed as wofully as the attack in which it was made the instru- | 
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ment, and the endeavour to conceal its defects has discredited 
still more the agent who employed it. Opinions may differ 
as to the merits or demerits of the meter, but there can be 
only one opinion of the conduct of a public officer who, lend- 
ing himself to a party, conducts experiments which he knows 
to be fallacious, and reports them as accurate results. We 
forbear from applying to such conduct the expressions which 
lin public estimation it may seem richly to deserve, and 
‘shall leave to Mr. Taunton, who so unreservedly calls others 
unscrupulous, to find an appropriate term for himself. 











ON THE APPLICATION OF THE MECHANICAL 
| MEANS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE TO SANI- 
| TARY IMPROVEMENT. 
(Tuirp Artic.e.] 
| Tue various details of house construction, of town distribu- 
| tion, paving, and subsoil drainage, to which we have hitherto 
confined our attention, are so closely connected with the exer- 
cise of the private rights of house or land owners, that we 
| have hesitated to express opinions which could be construed 
| into an advocacy of any inflexible system with respect to them. 
| Indeed, we believe that the tendency to adopt and enforce 
| such absolute systems is one of the fundamental errors of the 
| modern school of sanitary reformers, who have lately inflicted 
| so much injury upon society by the propagation of doctrines 
| which they have embraced without an examination of the com- 
| plicated subject they have attempted to regulate. There is 
|| nothing in engineering or architecture which can be considered 
|| to be beyond the influence of modifying causes; and the ut- 


||most extent of control from the municipality it is advisable to 


| admit, in questions affecting what are, in fact, the rights and 
| liberties of individuals, appears to us to be limited properly to 
('a general superintendence—an action of such description as 
{|shall prevent any one man from exercising his rights in a 
|| manner to interfere with those of his neighbour. It may ap- 
|| pear unnecessary at the present day to propound or defend 
| the old-law maxim, “ sic utere tuo, ut alienum ne ledas ;” but 
|| practically, of late years, there has been so manifest a tendency 
|, on the part of our Legislature to meddle with the exercise of 
| individual rights, and to sacrifice them to the supposed whims 
|, of the public, that it becomes necessary to recall attention to 
| the true principles of this branch of political economy. The 
| interests of the minority, in a well-regulated community, will 
| never be sacrificed to those of the majority without compensa- 
| tion, and their rights will be held sacred by those who are able 
| to perceive that injustice retains its real character, whether it 
| be committed under the pretext of public benefit, or merely to 
| gratify the passions of a despot, be that despot monarch or 

mob. ‘These are traisms; but it is equally a truism that the 
| system of engineering or architecture which is suitable to one 
| town, one street, or one house, may be totally inapplicable to 
| towns, streets, or houses in different situations, or even to the 
| same place at diiferent periods. It is in the perception of these 
different modifying circumstances that the merit of a profes- 
|| sional ‘man consists, quite as much as in his power to execute 
i!certain descriptions of work. ‘The General Board of 

Health proved its incompetence for the discharge of the duties 


late 


| it undertook principaliy by its enforcing, under all circum- 








stances, the same systems of drainage and water supply, and 
by obstinately ignoring the necessity for modifving the appli- 
cation of its favourite theories to meet the varying cireum- 
stances of practice. That body is fortunately now almost 


||forgotten ; but too many of the doctrines it propounded sur- 
vive for us to omit the opportunity of protesting against 
i them. 
| The greatest amount of mischief inflicted upon society by 
; that board was precisely in the branches of engineering prac- 
| tice connected with the water supply and sewerage of towns, 
! to which it is now necessary to call attention in these articles. 
|| The dogmas endeavoured to be enforced by those very equi- 
{vocal authorities, in the conmencement of their career with 
| respect to water supply, were resumed in a few brief verbal 
| formule invented by themselves (perhaps ‘ nicknames” 
would convey a truer sense of the value of the phrases they 
|| adopted), such as ‘“ hill-top waters,’ “soft waters,” and 
'/**constant supply at high pressure” Now all these things 
|| were excelient in their proper places, and when attainable at a 
|moderate cost; but the General Board of Health erred 
grievously when their attainment was made the ‘‘ sine qud non” 
|of the consent to legalise the operations of the Local Boards. 
| Waters collected from * hill-tops” are not necessarily better 


| 





in quality, nor even freer from impurities, than valley streams ; 
nor does it by any means follow of necessity that the nearer 
the source the purer the supply. Soft water, no doubt, is 
better than water containing salts of a character to render it 
permanently hard ; but there are numerous instances in which 
it is impossible to obtain a theoretically perfect supply, so far 
as freedom from chemical impurities is concerned, whilst it 
would be easy to obtain water of sufficiently pure character 
and in unlimited quantity. Many distinguished physiologists 
even believe that the presence of certain salts in the waters 
employed for domestic purposes is rather beneficial than other- 
wise ; so that, possibly, the effort to compel town populations 
to avoid resorting to sources of the kind so strongly objected 
to by the “ new lights,” may have been a real source of 
mischief to the community. And even in the matter of the 
distribution of the water brought into any particular locality, 
the mania for enforcing a preconceived system may involve a 
very serious loss, or by the unnecessary expense it would 
entail, may retard for a long time the distribution of a fluid so 
essential to health. In towns where there already exists a 
complicated, even though it may be an imperfect distribution, 
of water, the introduction of the constant delivery system may 
give rise to a disturbance of existing arrangements—a direct 
money outlay, which would not be compensated for by the 
advantages actually secured. In fact, engineering truth, 
unlike truths in morals, is only relative ; every place requires 
to be treated in accordance with the necessities of its own 
peculiar position; and both the means to be employed, and 
the end for which they are employed, may admit of infinite 
modifications. 

After all the controversies excited by the publications of the 
General Board of Health had subsided, the question as to the 
indispensable conditions of a source of water for the supply of 
a large town, remained in precisely the same state of uncer- 
tainty as before. Up to the present hour, no consecutive obser- 
vations have been made upon the pathological influence of 
waters containing the different salts usually soluble therein— 
such, at least, as should entitle us to assert that some of those 
waters should be absolutely excluded. Hippocrates, on sub- | 
jects of this description, is as safe an authority as most modern || 
writers—far safer than those of the official school ; and Dupas- || 
quier and Chossat must still be considered to have laid down | 
the only laws, with respect to the influence of water on the) 
human frame, we can appeal to in the existing state of uncer- 
tainty still overshadowing a subject so important. From their |! 
researches, it would appear that certain proportions of the/|| 
chloride of sodium and of the carbonate of lime are essential || 
in all waters designed for drinking; Haller attached also great || 
importance to the temperature at which it was consumed ; and|| 
all pathologists are agreed as to the dangerous eff cts produced |) 
by animal or vegetable impurities in suspensicn. The real || 
nature and extent of the action of water upon Jeac is also com- | 
paratively unknown ; but, practically, it appears to have been || 
proved that, when the bicarbonate of lime is present, the!! 
danger from this source is less than when the water is purer, |) 
cheinically speaking. The water from the chalk or limestone 
formations is universally, and, we believe, deservedly, popular 
as a beverage, although it is, at the same time, decidedly hard, 
nor, indeed, when we consider that the bicarbonate of lime is 
readily deposited by boiling—an operation which must be per- 
formed whenever tea is made or washing is done on a large i 
scale—can we understand the attempt made by the late General | 
Board of Health absolutely to exclude them. In some positions, | 
such as in the narrow valleys of mountainous districts, a cer- | 
tain portion of iodine in the waters used for drinking is abso-| 








| lutely essential, according to the latest authorities upon this| 





subject ; whereas the perfectly pure soft waters, usually found | 
in such abundance in those districts, is considered to contribute | 
to the diffusion of the goitre and the cretinism, which so fear-| 
fully ravage them. Thenard’s rules for the choice of a water 
supply are perhaps, after all, the simplest and the safest to be 
followed, when proper scientific advice cannot be obtained. || 
They are, briéfly—that the water should be fresh, limpid, and} 
free from smell ; that it should boil vegetables without changing I 
their colour ; and that it should dissolve soap without leaving | 
curds. Nevertheless, as the effects of water upon the health 
of a population may often be of the most serious importance, || 
it is advisable that no source of supply should be resorted to}| 
without either making a series of careful observations upon), 
their constitutional effects, or consulting the most experienced 
authorities in this delicate branch of applied chemistry. } 
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In many parts of England and Scotland, the system of col- 
lecting the surface, or stream waters, which fall upon the open 
mountainous districts around, or at some distance from, the 
centre of population to be supplied, has lately been resorted to. 
Large artificial lakes are thus created, in which the waters 
running from the gathering grounds at their backs are col- 
lected and stored for distribution; and as these gathering 

ounds are usually situated at a considerable elevation above 
the towns whose wants they are intended to supply, so that 
the water can be carried from'them and distributed merely by 
the effect of gravity, this system is usually known under the 
‘name of the “ Gravitating system.” It was formerly employed 
(to a great extent in canal works; and in southern Europe and 
Asia Minor it appears to have been used by the Gothic and 
Arabic tribes for the supply of their irrigated meadows. The 
town and water works of Versailles were supplied in this man- 
mer about the commencement of the last century ; indeed, the 
‘impounding and distributing, in a regular manner, the excess 
of water which falls during the rainy season is so natural 
a method of obviating the irregularities of the supply, that 
it is almost impossible to say when or where this system 
originated. It must, however, only be considered a substitute, 
‘of a greater or lesser degree of excellence, for a system 
of supply derived from running waters, whether streams or 
‘rivers. However large the reservoirs may be; however pure 
the air of the country in which they are situated ; and however 
little the waters themselves may be exposed to be affected by 
,the nature of the soil upon which they stand ; they must par- 
take to some extent of the character of stagnant waters. Great 
care in the selection of the materials used for lining these 
reservoirs ; and in constructing them in such wise that, when 
the water-line is lowered by the drought during dry seasons, 
broad belts of moistened earth or masonry should not be left 
exposed, as well as a careful selection of their positions, so as 
to insure the full action of the wind upon their surface; may 
reduce the evils attending the storage of waters in reservoirs 
to so great an extent as practically to render it unnecessary to 
take them into account. Theoretically, however, all storage 
of water is objectionable ; and if other sources of supply can be 
| found, it is preferable to resort to them, rather than to lakes or 
ponds, whether natural or artificial. The evils attending the 
use of such lakes or ponds it is, however, important to observe 
are in the inverse ratio of their sizes; and they may also be 
nearly all obviated, if there should exist a powerful current in 
them able to renew and change their waters, as in the cases 
of the Lakes of Geneva, Como, &c., or even of Lock Katrine, 
now about to be turned into a reservoir for the use of the 
tradesmen of Glasgow. ‘‘ To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio!” 

The late General Board of Health endeavoured to enforce 
the adoption of a peculiar modification of the system of col- 
lecting the rain waters falling over certain geological dis- 
tricts, which might possibly be of value under peculiar circum- 
stances, but which it is to be feared has hitherto done little 
| else than occasion serious outlay in the beginning, accom- 
| panied by disastrous failure in the end. We allude to the 
| system of subterranean drainage of the areas selected, and 
| the storage of the waters so obtained in covered reservoirs, 
| in the manner adoped at Sandgate and Rugby. It was as- 
1| sumed that there would be an advantage in this system over the 
| ordinary manner of collecting water from gathering grounds 
.adopted in gravitation works, inasmuch as the silicious sands 
which were selected for the application of the new system 
‘were supposed to act as filters, and to a certain extent as 
storage reservoirs. In fact, neither of these suppositions were 
found to confirm the theories of the amateur engineers of the 
Board of Health; because it has bgen proved, at both Sand- 
‘gate and Rugby, that the waters which passed away through 
‘the pipe-drains was very often charged, to a serious extent, 
‘with matters in suspension; and the deficient supplies of both 
those towns, during the recent severe droughts, prove that 
little dependance can be placed upon the equable yield of 
shallow drainage. The error committed in the execution of 
the works for the above-named towns were, we believe, two- 
fold. The drainage was not executed at a sufficient depth, 
‘nor were sufficient precautions taken to store the waters at the 
periods of greatest abundance. Perhaps, also, it may chari- 
| tably be considered an error that the conditions of supply 
/were calculated upon the average rain-fall and the average 
consumption ; but every well-educated engineer knows, that in 
laying out the works for a town supply, it is necessary to take 
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into account -the most unfavourable state of the sources from 
which his waters are to be derived; and that precisely at the 
period when they are at their lowest ebb, the demand on the 
part of the public is the greatest. During the last two years 
the collective rain-fall must be considered to have been only 
equal in amount to two-thirds of its normal quantity in 
England, and we have suffered seriously from want of water. 
This long-continued drought shows the necessity for calcula- 
ting upon the natural minimum supply, rather than upon the 
average one; and in the case of the pot-piped gathering 
grounds it is the more essential to take this into account, be- 
cause the quantity which can find its way into the pipes can 
hardly ever exceed one-third of even the rain which actually 
falls. Dalton, and the majority of meteorologists, in fact, 
usually consider that one-third of the rain is returned to the 
atmosphere by evaporation, that another third runs off the 
surface in the shape of streams and rivers, whilst the remain- 
ing third alone can be relied upon for the supply of drainage- 
pipes or deep-seated springs. If this be correct, it is possible 
that the deep drainage of a district may become, in some dis- 
tricts, a very useful adjunct to a properly devised scheme of 
of catch-water gathering grounds; for, unquestionably, it 
would secure a larger supply from a given area, and perhaps, 
also, a supply of a better quality; but to trust alone to it for 
the purpose of meeting the requirements of large active 
centres of population, must be considered dangerous in the 
extreme. It is important to observe, however, that the re- 
mark we have made with respect to calculating upon the 
minimum rather than upon the average rain-fall, applies to 
the system of surface-water collection as much as to that by 
means of underground drainage. 

That the verbal formula, ‘‘ the nearer the source the better 
the supply,” is not always true, must be evident to those who 
have observed that both well-waters and deep-seated springs 
are often charged with impurities which are thrown down | 
after the waters have been allowed to flow for some time in the | 
open air. The incrustations upon the sides of aqueducts, and| 
the mineral deposits upon the banks of streams, may be referred | 
to in proof of this remark; and, indeed, the instances in which | 








the quality of waters is improved by the flow in open channels || 


are so numerous, that many physiologists have laid down the} 


rule that rivers are the best sources from which, with the 
observance of proper precautions, large town populations ought | 
We ourselves object to the! 
assertion of any absolute rules of this description; but really| 
we are inclined to believe that there would be far less danger | 
in adopting the one last stated, ‘‘ that rivers are the best! 
sources of supply for town populations,” than in endeavouring, | 
by artificial means, to compensate for their absence. 


of the river or stream, in addition to those before cited, are| 
principally that it should be free from tidal action of any| 
description, and that the drainage into it should not be of 
a character to affect its chemical or even its mechanical 
purity, if that expression may be allowed, Chemical impu-| 
rities it is almost impossible to remove economically, and 
upon a large scale: on the other hand, it is easy to separate! 
substances in mechanical suspension; and in practice this is 
very efficiently performed by the use of filtering-beds, or of 
some other systems of filtration already in use, whether upon| 
a large or a small scale. The use of wells for the purposes 
under consideration, in addition to the inconveniences before 
cited, appears from some recent legal decisions to be exposed 
to an additional objection, arising from the unsatisfactory state 
of the legislation with respect to underground waters. At 
present there is no legal protection to property of this de- 
scription ; and whatever expense may have been incurred in| 
sinking a well, the proprietors of any lands adjoining it are 
entitled to intercept the flow of water into it, or to diminish! 
the supply for their own purposes. Singularly enough, the! 
laws of every country in Europe are in as unsatisfactory a state | 
as our own in this respect; and a remakable instance of the| 
apparent injustice which might be committed in consequence | 
of this uncertainty arose at Tours, where the parties who first! 
encountered the risk and outlay of sinking an artesian well, 
found their supply materially reduced by the execution of nu- 
merous other wells by the proprietors of lands who benefited 
by their experience. On the whole, then, and in spite of the 
ridiculous nonsense published at the national expense by the 
late General Board of Health, we think that it may be con- 














sidered to have been demonstrated practically, that large rivers 
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precautions it is indispensable to observe in the selection || 
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are the most advisable sources of supply for town populations. 
The consideration of the modes of filtration, and of the sub- 
sequent distribution of the water, will form the subject of 


another article. 


TOULOUSE IN DARKNESS. 

Tue company called the “‘ Union des Gaz’’—which, under that 
title, obtained a momentary success in passing its shares on 
the public, under the idea they were taking part in the new 
company established by the Messrs. Perreire, for the “‘ fusion” 
of the various gas companies of Paris, confounding the words 
“ union” and “ fusion ””—had undertaken to light the public 
lamps of Toulouse at a very low price, and to compete with 
the Continental Gas Association of London in the supply of 
private lights. The “‘ Union des Gaz” was to have commenced 
the service of the public lights on Sunday, the 27th ult., the 
contract with the Continental Company terminating on that 
day; but, helas! the ‘‘ Union des Gaz” was in default, and 
“‘ Toulouse in darkness!” The authorities were compelled on 
the following day to request a renewal of the contract with the 
{| Continental. Fortunately for them, the chief official of that 
company was at Paris, and, by aid of the electric telegraph, 
j| was made acquainted with the position of affairs, and enabled 
to concede to their wishes, thereby rendering the darkness of 
shortduration. On the following Monday thetown was relighted 
}| by the Continental, and restored to its usual brilliancy. Few 
towns on the Continent are better lighted. The authorities of 
}| ‘Toulouse must now have acquired the proof how much safer it 
jis to treat with an established and experienced company than 
with speculators such as those of the ‘‘ Union des Gaz,” who, 
doubtless, to the last minute had led the town to believe in 
the fulfilment of their engagements; although, if they knew 
anything of their business, they must have known they would 
not be able to do so. What, to them, was the inconvenience 
/and danger likely to result from leaving so densely a populated 
| town as that of Toulouse in darkness, compared to that of 
| risking a fall in the price of their shares on the Bourse by an 
acknowledgment of their incapacity to fulfil the engagements 
‘contracted with the town? What ought to be the feelings of 
the authorities towards the company that so readily came to 
their aid, notwithstanding their attempt to render its establish- 
ment profitless by the institution of a competing company ? 
| It remains now to be seen whether the authorities of Toulouse 
will profit by their experience ; from our experience in such 
‘matters we doubt it; but, from the private consumers, we 
hope the Continental Gas Company will still reap the encourage- 
| ment due to its liberality. 











| ON THE RECENT OPERATIONS OF THE HAMP- 

| STEAD WATER-WORKS’ COMPANY. 

| From a notice lately inserted in the daily papers, it appears 
‘that the further sinking of the artesian well at the foot of 
| Highgate Hill has been abandoned by the Hampstead Water- 
Works’ Company, after having reached a depth of 1300 feet 
| from the surface. The existence of this company also appears 
Ito have depended upon the success of this experiment ; for the 
| result of its failure is understood to have been, that the New 
| River Company have taken the whole of its works, and have 
| guaranteed annuities to the shareholders of the Hampstead 
|Company. We are hardly able to state distinctly the terms 
|upon which the transfer has been effected; but there appears 
| to be little reason to question the accuracy of the report that 
ithe smaller and dependant company has been merged in its 
more powerful and more efficient contemporary, to the great 
ultimate benefit, we believe, of the clients of the former. 

It would have been harsh to have said even thus much 
|against the Hampstead Company so long as it struggled man- 
‘fully against the difficulties of its position ; and, indeed, the 
| directors merit unrestricted praise for the intelligent and con- 
| Scientious efforts they have made to preserve the existence of 
| the body they represented; but the very nature of the works, 
and the character of the source of supply from which the 
| Hampstead district derived its water, were such that it was 
| physically impossible for the company to keep pace with the 

constantly increasing demand upon its mains, It is well 
known that the supply of the Hampstead Water-Works was 
derived from a series of ponds, in which the rain-fall upon the 
j high lands near Highgate and Hampstead, during the wet 
season, is stored against the summer demand, and from a well 
at the foot of Hampstead Heath. The quantity thus obtained 
was sufficient to meet the demands of the population existing 











some twenty years since upon the district ; but of late years, 
not only has the population increased to a wonderful extent, 
but the habits of modern society have undergone a change, 
which has rendered it indispensable that the quantity of water 
supplied to every individual should be increased. Whilst, 
therefore, the quantity of water at the disposal of the Hamp- 
stead Company was rigidly limited, the demands upon its 
works were constantly increasing. Unless, under these circum- 
stances, a new source of supply were found, it evidently must 
have become necessary for the directors to have merged their 
enterprise in one of the surrounding companies, which should 
be able to meet the requirements of their gradually increasing 
number of clients. It may fairly be questioned whether, even 
“‘@ priori,” there had existed a probability of success in the 
operation of sinking a well with the hope of raising water from 
the lower green sand-formations (as was expected in this in- 
stance); but it is equally fair to say, that unless that experi- 
ment had been tried, and proved to be unsuccessful, the direc- 
tors of the Hampstead Company must long ere now have 
abandoned the attempt to supply in sufficient quantity, and of 
satisfactory quality, the water necessary to meet the require- 
ments of their district. 

The reasons for stating that it was questionable whether any 
probability existed of success in the attempt to obtain water by 
means of an artesian boring, continued to a depth at which 
it was anticipated to find the water-bearing strata of the lower | 
green sand, are connected with geological problems of the 
highest interest, in both a practical and theroretical sense. 
It is true, that in the tertiary basin of Paris M.Mulot has suc- || 
ceeded in reaching, at a depth of 1802 feet from the surface | 
of the ground, at the Abattoir de Grenelle, Paris, the lower || 
green sand; and that the water in it is sufficiently copious, | 
and under such conditions of hydrostatic pressure as to cause 
it to rise to a height of 122 feet above the ground, at the rate 
of about 800,000 gallons per day. But it is equally certain 
that M. Mulot himself found, in the execution of the artesian | 
well undertaken at Calais, that at the depth of about 1150 
feet from the surface, the boring had passed abruptly from the | 
upper members of the subcretaceous series into the new red, 
sandstone, from which no water could possibly be expected to 
rise. It would, in fact, have been more easy to have found 
coal under Calais than to have found water; and the known 
occurrence of the carboniferous series within a short distance | 
of that town goes far to confirm this opinion. Coal is, in fact, | 
worked at Hardinghen and Ferques, in the Boulonnais. Under | 
these circumstances, there were good reasons for believing, or | 
at least for suspecting, that the subcretaceous formations under | 
London would be found to correspond with, those on the oppo- | 
site side of the English Channel, with which they must originally | 
have been connected; and, therefore, that the success of an | 
artesian boring at the foot of Highgate Hill was more than | 
usually problematical. It is very probable that, in the case of 
the Southampton artesian well, the same phenomena would | 
not occur as at Calais and London, because the Hampshire 
tertiary basin appears to have formed a prolongation of the 
Paris basin, and to have been deposited at a different period, | 
and under different circumstances, to the tertiary deposit of| 
the Boulonnais, Belgium, and the south-east of England, 
through which the unsuccessful borings of Calais and London 
have been carried. 

A second, and, in our opinion, a more valid, reason against 
the attempt to meet the requirements of the Hampstead dis- | 
trict, by means of an artesian well, is to be found in the pro- | 
bable temperature of the water to be obtained at the depth to 
which it would have been necessary to sink it. Evidently, | 
from the terms of the contract which have hitherto transpired, | 
the company calculated upon the necessity for descending about, 
1300 feet from the surface. Now, from the observations which 
have hitherto been recorded with respect to the increase of 
temperature in proportion to the increase of depth from the 
surface, when the observations—as in the case of the well at 
Paris—have been made in similar strata to those traversed at 
Highgate, it appears that at about 94 feet from the surface a’ 
constant uniform temperature prevails, at 53°06 Fahrenheit, | 
and that it increases from that point at the rate of 1:7 Fahrenheit 
for every additional 100 feet indepth. If this rate should pre- 
vail at Highgate—and there is no reason to question it—the 
water obtainable from an artesian well there would rise with a 
temperature of about 73 degrees, which would be too warm 
for drinking purposes, and too cold for ordinary culinary opera- | 
tions. It is possible at Paris, where the quantity furnished by 
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the Greneile well is but an insignificant proportion of the total 
supply, either to devote the lukewarm water from it to special 
purposes, or to allow it to cool previously to distribution. At 
Highgate, however—or rather, to speak more correctly, in the 
Hampstead Water Company’s district+-the supply for ordinary 
purposes is actually short of the demand, and whatever water 
might be obtained from the well would have forcedly to be 
distributed at the temperature and under the conditions at 
which it rose. Another serious objection to artesian wells, for 
town supplies, consists in the liability of the bore-pipes to 
choke. This actually occurred at Paris, and the supply from 
the well at Grenelle was on one occasion, if not on more than 
one, entirely stopped whilst the pipes were being drawn, 
cleansed, and replaced. The cessation of the supply in a dis- 
trict which depends entirely upon one source, may at certain 
seasons of the year be attended with consequences so serious, 
that the liability to accidents of this description must always be 
considered to be sufficient to place artesian wells amongst the 
_ category of dangerous experiments, only to be resorted to when 
‘other means fail. The Hampstead Company have, however, 
|it must be admitted, contended manfully, and with singular 
intelligence and perseverence, against the difficulties of their 
‘position. In recording the failure of their last effort, we feel 
it to be our duty to record, at the same time, our admiration 
0 their courageous efforts to meet the wants of the public, and 

to express our regret that they should not have met with the 

success their enterprise deserved. 

One important additional remark, with respect to the bear- 
‘ings of the result of the experiment at Highgate upon the 
| application of geological science to engineering, appears to be 
| suggested by its failure, and by the corresponding failure at 
| Calais. It is, that the ordinarily received laws of of the suc- 
| cession of strata are only true in so much as they enable us, 

a priori, to say what strata will not be met with in any par- 
| ticular locality ; but there is, at present, nothing known of the 
| internal constitution of the globe to enable us to say positively 

what strata will be met with. The order of superposition is 
| never reversed on a large scale; but there are such frequent 
| irregularities, such gaps, in the series, that it is only by actual 
' expereriment that the precise character of any district can be 
ascertained. In Sir J. Herschel’s ‘‘ Discourse on the Study 
| of Natural Philosophy” (first edition, page 45), that philo- 
|sopher states that the Hastings’ sand, at Bexhill, in Sussex, 
‘is separated from the coal strata by a series of interposed 
beds of such enormous thickness as to render all idea of pe- 
| netrating through them absurd ;” and has thus stamped with 
_the authority of his great name a very hasty generalisation. 
‘It happens, singularly enough, that portions of the Belgian 
coal-field immediately underlie the Wealden formations of that 





{| country; and the supposed existence of the upper members of 


_ the coal strata, at a distance so comparatively near the surface, 


, under the tertiary clays of London, certainly warrants us in 
/asserting that the attempt to reach them at Bexhill was not 


positively absurd. The error made in this particular instance 
| consisted in supposing that coal was to be found in the Hast- 


| ings’ sand itself, instead of pursuing the search after passing 


}| through the whole of the Wealden series. We should be very 


sorry to risk much money in an experiment of this description, 
nor would we advise any one who could not afford to lose all he 
might risk upon it to attempt to discover coal by means of a 
boring in any part of the south-east of England; but we think 
that it is far from improbable that coal may exist much nearer 
to the surface, in the neighourhood of London, than is usually 
believed. At any rate, the exceptions to the ordinarily received 
laws of the succession of strata are now shown to be so frequent, 
and of so extraordinary a character, that it behoves engineers at 
least to be extremely cautious before they adopt or act upon 
them implicitly. Sir John Herschel, in the passage we have 
alluded to, desired to prove the danger of undertaking large 
works without a proper acquintance with the laws of Nature 


|| likely to affect them ; and, however he may have been mis- 


taken in the precise illustration he selected, the principle he 
endeavoured to enforce has only been strengthened by later and 
more accurate observations. We have felt it our duty to call 
attention to a somewhat hasty generalisation in his elegant and 
philosophical discourse, because it must inspire diffidence in all 
of us when we find that even a man like Sir J. Herschel is 
liable to error, in so small a matter though it be; and because 
we believe that the irregularity in the stratification which is 
now known to prevail over large districts, may give rise to 
many costly experiments, perhaps to bitter disappointment ; 











but, with equal probability, to results able to modify the whole | 


of the commercial relations of our empire. | 

We understand that Mr. J. Prestwich, F.G.S., is about to. 
publish a pamphlet on the subject of this well at Highgate. 
As there is no man in England so capable as he is of discus- | 
sing the various phenomena encountered, we shall watch for | 
its appearance with great interest, and, if necessary, return to| 
the examination of a subject so generally interesting. | 
| 





METER SPECULATION IN FRANCE. 
As a proof of the extent to which all kinds of speculation are! 
carried amongst our allies on the other side of the Channel, | 
we may mention the attempt of a M. Dumon to establish a, 
company for the manufacture of meters, with a capital of| 
4,000,000 francs (£160,000) !! There are already several 
extensive manufactories of meters in Paris; but, if none such | 
existed, we do not hesitate to assert, that one-tenth of the 
capital named would be amply sufficient to establish a manu-| 
factory capable of supplying all the meters required in that} 
country. M. Dumon pretends to have discovered a “ mano-| 
metre régulateur, or governor pressure-gauge, and that the 
present meters are inaccurate in registering, cheating the con- | 
sumers to a large and the companies to a small extent. We) 
leave the meter manufacturers in France to prove the falsity 
of M. Dumon’s assertions; they have the means, and we) 
doubt not they will, as it is their interest to do so. At ay 
moment when the use of the meter is likely to become more’ 
general in Paris than it has been hitherto, any statements as | 
to their inaccuracy ought to be immediately refuted. 

None of our readers on this side of the water are likely to) 
be seduced by the fair promises of M. Dumon ; and we would | 
strongly advise those on the other side to inquire closely into | 
the antecedents of this personage before intrusting their money | 
to his charge. If we are not misinformed, M. Dumon has al- 
ready had some transactions to settle with the police relative | 
to his interference with the water-level of meters, under the 
pretext of regulating it. Information on this point may be 
obtained at Paris, Toulouse, and Marseilles. 

We observe how readily such schemes as that of M. Dumon 
are lauded by the press in France, who thereby induce the 
public to become dupes of their authors. In addition to the 
Siecle, La Presse, and La Patrie, M. Dumon appears to have 
obtained the patronage of the Anti-English, Russianised Inde- 
pendence Belgé, in which we read the article that drew our 
attention to the subject. Has the latter patronage been ob- 
tained on the same terms as that it bestowed on the Luxem- 
bourg Railroad ? 





Circular to Gas Companies. 


Tue address of the chairman of the City of London Gas 
Company, delivered at the general meeting of the shareholders, 
held on the 16th ultimo., derives unusual importance from its 
being the first intimation that the days of 4s. gas in London 
are numbered, and that it is but a question of time and oppor- 
tunity when the advance to 4s. 6d. shall take effect. Our) 
readers must have long since been prepared for this announce- | 
ment, in spite of the 8 per cent dividend of the Great’ 
Central Company, a large portion of which, it is now stated, | 
has come out“of the pocket of the coal-owners, by means of a| 
contract considerably below the market price; but no one can 
pass the company’s premises without being satisfied, from 
their dilapidated condition, that a large sum must soon be 
expended in repairs; and, indeed, it is well known that the 
state of the retort-beds and hydraulic ‘main have already | 
occasioned some alarming accidents. The chairman of the 
City Company places the state of the undertaking very fairly 
and forcibly before his constituents. With a gas rental of 
about £66,000 per annum, derived principally from private 
consumers, the actual half-year’s profits are only £2320; but! 
he anticipates, when the heavy outlay from recent alterations | 
has ceased, that the profit may amount to £11,000 per annum. | 
This will only pay 3} per cent. on £330,000, the paid-up share | 
and loan capital. Sixpence per 1000 feet additional will | 
increase the income about £8750, and give a dividend | 
of 6 per cent. If the accounts are dissected, they carry) 
conviction to the mind of every one capable of appre-| 
ciating them, that the concern is economically managed ; | 
the coke and other residuary products have yielded rather | 
more than the usual 50 per cent. upon the cost of the coals, 
and the smallness of the sums paid for management and sala- | 
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ries, fully bears out the character this company has obtained, 
of having no over-paid officials in its service. Indeed, the 
justice of an early advance to 4s. 6d. is so apparent, after four 
years’ experience, that we can scarcely anticipate any serious 
opposition to it, if ordinary prudence is exercised in the mode 
by which it is effected. 

The use of clay instead of iron retorts is a question that 


London, where, we have lately observed, increased profits are 
attributed to the substitution of clay for iron in the distillation 
of gas. We have always felt a deep interest in this question, 
and have considered it well worthy the serious attention of all 
gas companies. It is an indisputable fact, that the use of clay 
retorts is much more general on the Continent than in Eng- 
land. We know that for some years past all the Paris com- 
panies have discarded iron retorts; and we know that an 
important English company, which lights several of the prin- 
cipal towns of Europe, has done the same; while we also 
know there are works in London in which clay retorts have 
not yet been admitted, and others have introduced them only 
partially. Is this difference to be attributed to the superior 
manufacture of the continental clay retorts, or to the more 
careful working of them? This question should, by constant 
inquiry, be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The Conti- 
nental Gas Company have established a manufactory of clay 
retorts at Ghent, in Belgium, from which the whole of its 
establishments are supplied, and in which the most minute and 
careful attention is paid to their manufacture. We have seen 
clay retorts that were made there, and can certify that they 
bear evidence of the labour and care bestowed upon them. 
With the present low price of gas, no means to reduce its cost 
should pass unnoticed. 

In connection with the subject of clay retorts, we should 
advise all who are contemplating their introduction to examine 
Anderson’s exhauster, to the efficiency of which we can, from 
personal observation, bear testimony. These machines are in 
action at the Maidstone, Hastings, Woolwich Consumers’, 


| Tottenham, Wandsworth, Gloucester, Gosport, Ashton, Hud- 


dersfield, Oxford, and other gas-works, the managers of which 
speak in high terms of the satisfactory manner in which they 
perform their duty. 

Several of the French provincial papers have published an 
article on some alleged new system of gas manufacture, pro- 
posed by a M. Buran, which, from the best information we 
can obtain, appears to be a réchauffé of the oven system of 
distillation in use at the London (Vauxhall) Gas Works, 
minus the external fire. From the description given to us by 
a party who has an interest in the patent, it appears that air is 
admitted into the oven for two hours, till the mass of coal is 
thoroughly ignited, when all communication with the external 
air is cut off, and the volatile products are collected ; but how 
combustion is maintained during the ‘time requisite for the 
proper coking of the coal, our informant was unable to explain. 





Communicated Articles. 


EXAMINATION OF THE PROCESS OF MAKING GAS 
FROM COAL AND FROM WATER. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

* Instead of extracting from the furnace the 640 kilogrammes of 
coke resulting from the distillation of the 1000 kilogrammes of coal, 
thus cooling it for subsequent use, M. Galy thought it would be 
more natural and more advantageous to use the coke in the appa- 
ratus that produced it, by applying it to absorb the oxygen con- 
tained in a suitable quantity of water, and collecting in a separate 

meter the immense volume of hydrogen resulting from the 
lecomposition of that steam. 

“ This original idea induced our colleague to form his gas generator 
of two contiguous furnaces, one of which should produce ordinary 
coal gas, whilst the other should generate hydrogen in a state of 
greater or less purity. Each of the furnaces should be also sup- 
plied with a collection of jets for the introduction of steam placed 
in the upper part of the furnace, and supplied by a pipe connected 
with the steam generator. 

“ Thus, the distillation of the 1000 kilogrammes of coal being 
finished, the communication between the coal-gas gasometer and 
the lower ee of the furnace is closed, the cover on the top is 
raised, and a blast of air being admitted, it is continued till the 
whole mass of coke contained in the furnace has been raised to 
a uniform temperature of 1200° (Centigrade); for example—the 
required heat being thus restored, the top of the furnace is again 
closed, at the same time that the stop-cock of the steam-pipe is 
turned and kept open during the time required for the absorption 





appears to be gaining ground in England, and especially in 





of a quantity of oxygen, which will depend on the mass of coke, 
intended to produce the absorption. ‘The steam passing per | 
descensum through the incandescent mass, and being decomposed | 
under the influence of the red-hot carbon, the liberated hydrogen | 
will be conducted through a series of tubes placed in the lower part 
of the furnace to the circular main, which is in communication with | 
the purifiers, and with the separate gasometer. Lastly, after having | 
introduced the proper weight or volume of steam, the injection cock | 
is closed, the mouth of the furnace is once more opened, and | 
the blast of air is admitted until the mass of coke, raised to a uni- 
form temperature of 900°, is ready to receive and distil a fresh 
charge of coal. 

“We must now consider this new series of operations :— 

“Tt has been observed that after one distillation the furnace 
contains 3,670 kilogrammes of coke, the average heat of which may 
be estimated at 760°. To raise this heat to 1200° it will be requisite 
to burn 67 kilogrammes of coke. The weight of the coke at 1200° | 
disposable for the production of hydrogen by the decomposition of | 
steam is thus reduced to 3°603 kilogrammes. 

“ It is known that one cubic métre of carbonic oxide, weighing | 
1'249 kilogrammes, contains 0°5353 kilogrammes of carbon me | 
0'7437 kilogrammes of oxygen; that a cubic métre of carbonic | 
acid, weighing 1°977 kilogrammes, contains 0°539 kilogrammes of | 
carbon and 1°438 of oxygen; and that a cubic métre of pure | 
hydrogen, the weight of which is 0'0896 kilogrammes, is produced | 
by the decomposition of 0°8064 kilogrammes of water, the oxygen 
of which is consequently represented by 0°7168 kilogrammes. | 

“ Founding on these facts, and admitting that 100 cubic métres 
of gas delivered into the gasometer after complete purification— 
that is to say, after all the carbonic acid has been extracted— 
would be composed of 85 cubic métres of hydrogen and 15 cubic 
métres of carbonic oxide, equal to 100 cubic métres of water-gas, 
it will be perceived that the 85 cubic métres of hydrogen have been 
obtained from 68°54 kilogrammes of steam, and that 60°928 kilo- 
grammes of oxygen have been disengaged. 

“ The 15 cubic métres of carbonic oxide having absorbed 8°03 
kilogrammes of carbon, and 10°705 of oxygen, the 50°223 kilo-| 
grammes of oxygen in excess must have been converted into car- 
bonic acid, the volume of which is 34°925 cubic métres—the weight 
of carbon contained in that volume being 18°824 kilogrammes. 
We will further admit that the gases developed have taken away 
2 per cent. of their volume of undecomposed steam, and the corre- 
sponding weight of the steam wil] be— 

0°02 X 134'935 x 2°700 x 0°662 = 1°68 kilogrammes. 

“ The total weight of steam, therefore, that it would be requisite to 
introduce into the furnace to produce 100 cubic métres of gas || 
would be 70°22 kilogrammes. | 

“ Estimating the quantities of heat carried off by the gaseous 
products, they will be found to be— 


| 








By the 85 cubic métres of hydrogen ...... 22,570 
» 26 » » carbonic oxide.... 4,856 | 

» 34 ” ” ” acid .... 13,733 | 

»»  undecomposed steam ............ 2,016 
Measures of heat ...... cvvqoe 4375 | 


“‘ These 43,175 degrees of heat will be equivalent to the com- 
bustion of 6°65 kilogrammes of coke; but there should be taken 
into account the ang: of heat supplied to the gas by the intro- 
duction of the steam, that we estimate at only 100° (centigrade). , 
This.number of measures of heat is equal to 70°22 kilogrammes 
X 603, equal to 45,643; it therefore considerably exceeds the heat 
carried off by the gases. 

** Nevertheless it is essential to remark, that if the introduction of | 
the steam at 100° imparts an additional degree of heat to the mass || 
or to the gaseous products, it is at the moment when it comes into ' 
action the immediate cause of a local cooling, which might interfere 
with the success of the operation, if it was not of limited extent. | 
In fact, the steam thrown into the furnace to produce the 100 cubic 
métres of water gas must all at once become of a temperature equal 
to that of the incandescent mass; that is to say, it must be raised 
from 100° to 1200° by borrowing immediately 70°22 x 0°847 x 
1100 = 65,423 degrees. To compensate for this local cooling, it 
is necessary to teheat the mass at certain intervals by the means of 
direct combustion by the injection of air. This should take place 
one, two, or three times—being regulated by the continuance of the 
action—and should correspond to a consumption of 10°80 kilo- 
grammes of coke; but we think it might be reduced to 5°40 kilo- 
grammes per 100 cubic métres of gas produced. 

“The necessity of limiting the local cooling occasioned by the 
introduction of the steam will show how important it is to be able 
to regulate at will the intensity of the jets of steam, since it exer- 
cises considerable influence on the temperature of the incandescent 
mass, in that portion of it where the chemical reactions take place ; 
for the relative quantities of the gases disengaged (hydrogen, car- 
bonic acid, and carbonic oxide) depend certainly on that tempera- 
ture, and vary with it. 

_ Recapitulating the consumptions of carbon, the total quantity 
will be found to be 33°62 kilogrammes per 100 cubic métres of gas 
produced. 

“From the 3,603 kilogrammes of disposable coke there must be 
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'| doubt, that some of those experiments had reference to the produc- 
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deducted the weight of the cinders, say 8 per cent., or 48 kilo- 
grammes. We shall therefore have of available carbon 3,555 kilo- 
grammes, which corresponds to a production of 1,719 cubic métres 
of water gas, freed from carbonic acid and from steam. 

« It must not, however, be denied that this absolute purification 
will be difficult to realise, though we think it is possible. However 
that may be, the known composition of lime, consisting of 250 
of calcium and 100 of oxygen, permits the determination of 
the weight X of lime necessary for the purification of the gas, by 
means of the following proportion, admitting the complete change 


| of the quicklime into carbonate of lime Co? CaO :— 


275 (CO?) : 350 (CaO): : Y k. (CO*) : X k. (CaO). 
** The weight Y of the carbonic acid is equal to :— 
34°925 17,19 x 1,977 =1187 kilogrammes. 
“ The weight of the lime X — 1187 kilos. =1510 kilos. 


275 
“Thus all the elements are determined which are necessaay to 
estimate the cost of production of the-water gas made by M. Galy 


|| Cazalet’s process. 


“ The preceding calculations, it will be seen, are founded on the 
assumed composition of the water gas. In the hypothesis of a 


'| perfect purification we have supposed this gas to be composed of 
‘| 85 per cent. of pure hydrogen, and 15 per cent. of carbonic oxide ; 


but this result would be, perhaps, very difficult to obtain. For 
instance, the analysis of the Gillard gas, after purification, gave the 
following results :— 


EE ne comes nenrS nine ooo 7’ 

i a A a 15 
RE IE - 2 
Steam ...... EE Saab ihains 2 
BEE i bosmalsan es imeeb-s saree naibh-aliadbe 5 


100 
“Our colleague, borrowing from his predecessors the notion of the 
ulterior carburation of the gas to render it illuminating, proposes 
to make it pass through a bath of liquid hydro-carbon. 
“We now naturally come to consider the relative claims to 
priority in the discovery of the Done ee of hydrogen by the de- 
composition of water. This discovery, the future importance of 


|| which to manufacturing industry is certainly considerable, is due 


to Lavoisier, and took place as far back as the year 1784. It is 


'| intimately connected with the discovery of the composition of 


water; and we cannot recal to mind without emotion Lavoisier, 
the illustrious chemist, requesting to be spared for a few days from 
the revolutionary axe, ‘to give him time to conclude some experi- 
We think we may say, without 


tion of hydrogen by the decomposition of water. 

* In 1834, one of our colleagues, a man as ingenious and inven- 
tive as he was intellectual, M. Jobard, patented in Belgium the 
practical application of Lavoisier’s discovery. In 1835, M. Selligue 
in France, and in connectiun with Mr. Jobard, made persevering 
attempts to accomplish the same object, in order to apply to manu- 
facturing uses the processes they had patented, and which consisted 
essentially— 

wee,” in the production of hydrogen by the decomposition of a 
current of steam passing through a mass of coke heated to a white 
heat in a retort. 

“ «2. Inthe carburation of the gas by its passage through a liquid 
hydro-carbon.’ 

“ It will be seen that there is a close resemblance between these 
processes and that proposed by M. Galy, who stated from the first 
that his mode of making water gas was only an improvement of the 
Selligue and Jobard processes. 

“ Afterwards, in 1846, M. Gillard patented a means of generating 
hydrogen, by directing a current of steam upon iron heated to a 
red heat; but he soon abandoned that plan, and returned to the 
original method—to that discovered by Lavoisier. Instead“of car- 
burising the hydrogen generated, as Messrs. Selligue and Jobard 
had done, M. Gillard proposed to render his gas illuminating by 
means of platinum wire, or by spongy platinum. It had for a 
long time been known, an inflamed jet of hydrogen directed 
upon platinum, carbonate of lime, charcoal, &c., renders those 
bodies luminous; and the intensity of the light thus obtained may 
be made as great as desired. We may say, indeed, that M. Galy 
had himself, in 1832, applied this principle to the gas microscope. 

« Nevertheless, we are willing to tender our acknowledgments 
to M. Gillerd for his persevering efforts, for some of his ingenious 
arrangements of detail, and especially for that which consists in 
the employment of burners of porcelain with a tubes, 
without which it would have been impossible to have usefully 
applied the method of making water gas, which has operated regu- 
larly in the workshops of M. Christofle, and in the manufactory at 
Passy established by M. Gillard. 

- But the advantages of the water gas obtained by the Gillard pro- 
cess, compared with coal gas, are not sufficient to compensate for 
the cost of production, which is a great deal too high. We shall 
have to examine how far M. Galy’s mode of production—of the 
practical application of which, when experience has rendered it 


H well known and perfected the operation, we have no doubt—is 





preferable to that of M. Gillard in an economical point of view. 





“ T ought to state in this place that in 1853, and after M. Galy’s | 
patent of addition of the 12th of May, 1852, Mr. Kirkham patented 
a method of making gas, which consists in passiny a current of | 
steam through a mass of charcoal heated to incandescence by its | 
own combustion, in a furnace that is afterwards hermetically closed. 
This process, which has been purchased by the Alliance Company, 
is, in our opinion, a decided infringement of the method claimed | 
by M. Galy Cazalet in May 1852. ‘To be convinced of this it is! 
sufficient to read the patent obtained by our colleague at that time, | 
of which the following are extracts :— 

“* We have proposed to absorb the oxygen of the steam by soli- | 
difying it in part by incandescent charcval, and in part by a metal | 
the oxides of which are reducible by heat. Presently the entire | 
mass of the charcoal becomes incandescent, the boiler is charged with ' 
steam, and the lead is heated above its melting point. ‘Then the | 
slide-valve is hermetically closed, and the opening to the tube X Y || 
is covered (the central tube forming the upper hopper that supplies | 
the vessel filled with ineandescent charcoal). ‘The incandescent ! 
mass being thus hermetically enclosed, the stop-cock F is opened. | 
The entering steam passes through a bath of liquid metal, oxidising | 
it at the same time; the excess of undecomposed-steam mingled | 
with the hydrogen already liberated descends by its elastic furce, | 
being strained through all points of the incandescent mass of char- | 
coal, which decomposes it.’ 

“M. Galy makes the gaseous products pass through a lime bath, | 
which absorbs the carbonic acid, ‘and the hydrogen rises into the | 
gasometer. The passing of the steam through a bath of lead might 
be dispensed with ; the reservoir, | K, containing which would then 
form part of the boiler.’ 

* Now, the dispensing with the bath of lead or of metal having 
been thus foreseen by M. Galy, his process consists exclusively in 
causing a current of steam to traverse a mass of charcoal raised 
to the temperature of incandescence by its own combustion, in a' 
furnace that is afterwards hermetically closed. 

* Let us add, further, that in the resumé at the end of the speci- 
fication of his patent of the 12th of May, 1852, M. Galy says :— 
‘ We reserve to ourselves the exclusive mght of making, conform- 
ably to our improvements, hydrogen proceeding from the de- 
composition of water, according to the improvements we have 
introduced in the Selligue process. ‘These processes consist— 

“** 1. In making the charcoal incandescent by its own combus- 
tion, without enclosing it in a retort heated on the outside. 

*** 2, In causing the steam to pass from the top to the bottom 
through the incandescent fuel, so that it comes in contact, by means 
of its elastic force, with all the particles of charcoal.’ 

“Supported by this analysis and by these extracts, we do not 
think it is possible to deny that M. Galy—Cazalet possesses indis- 
putable priority to the invention of the process, which was not 
claimed by Mr. Kirkham till 1853. 

“We have already said that water gas, in order to render it 
applicable to lighting, must be carburised; and we have indicated 
the method of doing so by making the gas, as it proceeds from the 
furnace, pass through a bath of liquid hydro-carbon before it ar- 
rives at the purifiers. This mode of carburation would have the 
advantage of transferring to the liquid hydro-carbon a large por- | 
tion of the sensible heat carried away by the gases at the time they | 
leave the generating apparatus; but we do not know whether this | 
consideration should make that mode of carburation, previously | 
indicated by M. Galy, superior to that to which he now appears to} 
give the preference. This consists in compelling the current of 
steam, before it enters the furnace, to pass through a closed vessel 
containing a liquid hydro-carbon. Experience only, on a manu- 
facturing scale, can determine, or decide between these two sys- | 
tems; and we hesitate to prefer the first to the second, which ap- 
pears to us also to be quite new, because we cannot forget that the | 
uncertainty and irregularity of the carburation by the first method, | 
in the manufacture of the Selligue gas, was partly the cause of its 
failure. However that may be, we do not wish to attach too much , 
importance to the carburation of the water gas, because we believe 
that the real, the immense advantage of this combustible consists | 
in its application to heating much more than in its use for illumina- 
tion. ‘To comprehend the importance of the application of water | 
gas as a source of heat for manufacturing and domestic uses, it is | 
desirable to determine the calorific value of this gas by known | 
facts. 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR GAS ENGINEERS. 

Srr,—Allow me, through the medium of your JouRNAL, to point 
out to the gas world the desirableness of the establishment of || 
an institution that shall provide for the wants of those members of 
the profession who may, by the capricious turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
find themselves in circumstances to require assistance in their de- 
clining years. 

While we see around us almshouses for the aged, colleges for | 
orphans, and provision made for members of every trade and call- | 
ing, it remains a matter of no small wonder that the interests of | 
the gas world are entirely unrepresented, although it contains | 
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numbers that would eclipse them all. There are upwards of 700 
gas companies in England, employing several thousand officials, 
besides those whose engagements are immediately connected there- 
with, and who, it is fair to assume, would wallingly support a 
movement of this kind; andI believe it would be found that, from 
the chairman of a board of directors downwards, all would look to 
its promotion and welfare with interest and satisfaction. 

Allow me further to add the following scheme for considera- 
tion :— 

A society of gas engineers (incorporated by act of Parliament) 
should Be foewed in Cooden’ to which it Seal be deemed an 
honour to become a member, and to which access only should be 
had by merit or talent of the applicant. The advantages of such 
a society should embrace reading-rooms, containing books of the 
most scientific, philosophic, and chemical researches; lectures on 
similar subjects, and conversations to the advantages of employer 
and employed. It should also be a resort for gentlemen of the 
—— to confer and compare notes, on certain grounds of in- 
ormation, which local circumstances may command, with other 
similar advantages. This society should conduct within its walls 
an office similar to life assurances, where any member could, by 
payment of an annual sum, ensure, on arriving at a certain age or 
incapacity (from health or acciden{) an annuity for his main- 
tenance; or, in the event of death, the admission of such member’s 
widow into the almshouses erected for that purpose, and children 
into the college for suitable education. These benetits, of course, 
would be recovered by a graduated scale of charges due to the 
management of the society. 

I hope, sir, having brought so important a matter before the 
gentlemen constituting the “ gas world,” there may be found some 
whose affluence and influence will go hand in hand in the good 














work to be done, and that they will convene a public meeting of 
the profession to consider the subject, and thus “cast their bread 
on the waters.” I feel assured their efforts will be responded to ; 
and that “they will find it, after many days, ” is the sanguine an- 
ticipation of LavrENcE GomMME. 
Portsmouth, Jan. 22, 1856. 


Register of New Patents. 
1674.—Henry Srent, of Warwick Place, Birmingham, in the co. of 

Warwick, gas-meter maker, for “ Improvements in the construction of 

— Jor measuring gas and other fluids.’ Patent dated July 24, 

vu. 
This invention relates to certain improvements in the construction and 
mechanical arrangements of the common wet gas-meter, and consists— 

1, Of anew mode of making the external case by means of stamping, 
from sheet-iron or other metal, two circular hollow bodies, and uniting 
the edges together by a lap-joint, forming a close hollow cylinder. The 
foot on which the case stands is also stamped from sheet-iron or other 
metal, and attached to the case by soldering, thus reducing the number of 
pieces required when those parts of the meter are made in the usual way. 

2. In coating the surfaces of sheet-iron, or other metal employed in the 
construction of gas-meters, with an alloy of tin and antimony, which pro- 
tects them from corrosion, 

3. In substituting for the usual mode of transmitting motion from the 
measuring-drum to the registering mechanism by an endless screw and 
toothed wheel, an eccentric cylinder or crank-pin, fixed to the drum-shaft 
that revolves between guides at the end of an upright pendulum-rod at- 
tached to the registering mechanism. 

4, In causing the valve that regulates the admission of gas to the meters 
to open outside the valve-box, thereby avoiding the occasional sudden 
closing of the valve and consequent extinguishing of the lights, and also 





preventing the valve from adhering to its seat when closed. 


5. In fixing a cap on the end of the pendulum-rod, and inverted 
over the spindle-tube, to protect the registering mechanism from corrosion. 

6. In casting the syphon and dry-well that conveys the gas into the 
measuring-drum in one entire body, which, in the usual construction, is 
composed of several pieces of material. 

These improvements are carried out as follows :— 

1. In making the case, circular plates of sheet iron or ether metal are 
cut out of a size requisite for the intended case; and having previously 
prepared a block of cast iron called a die, having on its upper surface a 
cavity corresponding with the diameter of the intended case, and a little 
more than one-half of its intended width in depth, the die is placed under 
the force or gravitating weight of a stamping-machine, and after laying 
the circular plate upon the surface of the die, the force or gravitating weight 
is allowed to descend upon it, which drives a portion of its surface into 
the cavity of the die, and causes it to assume a hollow shape, corresponding 
with that of the die, but not to its full depth; the partly formed portion 
of the case is then annealed, and again subjected to a similar operation of 
stamping, until it is driven entirely into the die; it has then assumed a 
shape representing one-half the case in width. After leaving the die, it 
is fixed upon a chuck in a lathe, the edge cropped, and the side smoothed 
by a tool similar toa burnisher. As it requires two of these bodies to form 
a case, there is a bead worked upon the edge of one of the hollow bodies 
to make the joint; the edge of the other body is slightly turned inwards, 
and passed inside the beaded edge, forming a close-lapped joint. The foot 
of the case is also stamped in a similar way to the case from sheet iron or 
other metal, hollow or concave on its under side, of an oblong shape, 
having protuberances formed on the upper side corresponding with the 
cylindrical form of the case, to which it is attached by solder. 

2. In coating the surfaces of sheet iron or other metals employed in the 
construction of gas-meters, the usual routine of operations observed in 
the process of tinning iron is adopted, with this difference, namely—in- 
stead of using all tin, an alloy is made of one-sixth part of antimony and 





five-sixths parts of tin, fusing the antimony first, and then adding the tin, 
keeping the mass well agitated during the fusion of the metals. The sur- 


faces of the metals to be coated are prepared and immersed in the usual 


manner. 
3. For transmitting motion from the measuring drum-shaft to the re- 
gistering mechanism, there is fixed on the end of the drum-shaft an eccen- 


tric cylinder or crank-pin of metal, glass, or other incorrodible material, | 
ides, which are also faced with 


that revolves with the shaft between 
glass or other incorrodible material. ese guides are connected at their 
lower end to an oblique arm of a pendulum-rod that passes up a conical 
tube called a spindle-tube, and is fastened at its upper end to a plate 
having side-ears, that are connected to the upper part of the frame of the 
registering mechanism or index, and upon which, as a centre, the plate 
and pendulum-rod oscillates by the motion imparted to it by the revolu- 


tion of the eccentric cylinder on the drum-shaft. To the under side of | 
the plate to which the pendulum-rod is attached is fixed a conical tube or | 
cap, inverted over the upper end of the spindle-tube. Near the bottom | 
a spring-pall, that falls into | 


end of the cap is fixed, both front and bac 
the teeth of a horizontal ratchet-wheel attached to a vertical axis or spin- 
dle that is connected to the index, which is of the ordinary description. 
The palls are protected from injury by being encased in sheaths attached 
to the sides of the cap. 

4, In causing the valve that regulates the admission of gas to the meter 
to open outside the valve-box, the gas is conveyed from the inlet-pipe by 
a flat chamber inside the upper part of the front of the case immediately 
under the top of the front box. This opening is covered by the valve- box 
fixed there, and to the under side of which is placed the valve-seat. The 
valve is of a conical form, and is hollow, the — corresponding with 
the external form, but smaller in diameter. Into this cavity is inserted 
one end of a horizontal lever-rod, bent upwards at right angles, and carry- 
ing a collar fixed at about half its length, and kept in its place by a plate 
attached to the under side of the base of the valve. The other end of the 
lever-rod, which vibrates on centres in a suitable frame, at about two-fifths 
of its length from the centre of the valve, is turned into an eye that re- 
ceives a corresponding eye on the top of a globular float, or air-vessel. 
The wire that forms the eye to the float passes through it, and also through 
a hole in a bracket-guide below, attached to the side of the front box, to 
keep the float in a vertical position, The peculiar form and action of 
the valve insures its being perfectly air-tight when closed, and the extra 
leverage of that side of the lever-rod connected to the float is sufficient to 
resist all tendency in the pressure of the gas to force it open. 

5. In casting the syphon and dry-well in one entire body, a mould is 
first made, consisting of two blocks of iron or brass, and form hollow 
cavities therein on the face of each block corresponding with one-half the 
diameter of the tubular form of the syphon, leaving at the ends of the 
cavities recesses or prints for receiving the ends of a core (to be after- 
wards explained.) The faces of the mould are to be made perfectly 
smooth and true, so that when clamped together no metal can escape be- 
tween them. Between the cavities, conical grooves are cut, for the pur- 

se of pouring the molten metal into the mould. As the = is 
Follow, there must be pre a core of sand and clay smaller than the 
cavities in the mould, which is done by having two blocks similar to 
those composing the mould, called a core-box, with similar cavities 
therein, but smaller than those of the mould. Moist sand and clay are 
laid in the cavities of each half of the core-box, on the surface of which, 
in one-half, is laid pieces of small iron wire, in the centre of the width of 
the cavity, to tie the core and keep it from breaking. The two parts of 
the box are laid together, and gently struck, which causes the two halves 
of the core to adhere together. One of the parts of the core-box is then 
lifted off, and when the core is sufficiently dry to be removed, it is placed 
near a fire and thoroughly dried. After being trimmed, it is laid in the 
cavities of the casting-mould, which is clamped together, and the metal 
poured in, which will occupy the space left between the core and the sides 
of the cavities forming the syphon complete. When taken from the 
mould, it is immersed in water to soften the core, which is afterwards 
cleared out by a wire, the sharp edges filed off, and the work is finished, 

The claim is for— 

1. Forming the body of the case and foot of sheet iron or other metals 
by stamping. 

2. Coating the surfaces of sheet iron, or other metal employed in the 
construction of gas-meters, with an alloy of tin and antimony. 

3. The mode of transmitting motion from the measuring drum-shaft to 
the registering mechanism, by means of an eccentric cylinder, or crank- 
pingrevolving between guides attached to a pendulum-rod connected to 
the registering mechanism. 

4, Arranging the internal valve to open outside the valve-box. 

5. Fixing an inverted cap over the spindle-tube, to protect the register- 
ing mechanism from corrosion ; and, 

6. Casting the syphon and dry-welli in one entire body, as set forth. 


1755.—Henrx Hoven Watson, of Bolton-le-Moors, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, analytical chemist, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 

coke.” Patent dated Aug. 3, 1855. 

This invention consists in subjecting coal to the action of hydrochloric, 
otherwise muriatic, acid, and afterwards burning into coke the coal so 
heated. This may be effected with coul either in lumps, or in a small, or 
ground state, though it is best done with small or coarsely-ground coal. 

The acid may be diffused or allowed to permeate amongst the coal 
whilst lying in a heap, or the coal may be immersed in the acid in a cis- 
tern, pit, or other suitable receptacle capable of holding liquid—using ma- 
terials for the construction of the cistern or receptacle (where such be 
used) which shall be least liable to the corrosive action of the acid. 

The mixture, or contact of the coal and acid, should be continued till it 
is found that the carbonates of lime and magnesia, and other earthy im- 
purity contained in the coal, and capable of being dissolved by the acid, 

ave been well and sufficiently acted upon thereby. 

This may be known by the effervescence or evolution of gas having 
ceased, and not being resumed by the further addition of acid to the coal, 
or by finding no such effervescence when poured on chalk or other car- 
bonate of lime. 

Either pure hydrochloric or muriatic acid, or the impure and refuse acid 
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produced at soda-ash and other manufactories by the action of sulphuric 
acid on chloride of sodium, or common salt (and which refuse acid is fre- 
quently sold at a very low price, and often allowed to run away to be got 
rid of), may be used for the purpose of carrying my invention into effect. 
Other acidulous liquids may be used which contain so much hydrochloric 
or muriatic acid in excess; or in afree and uncombined state, as to cause 
effervescence when added to carbonate of lime. 

The patentee does not confine himself to any degree of purity, nor to 
any particular strength, of the acid employed, nor to any precise mode of 
applying the same to the coal; observing, however, that his object is to 

et all chlorides formed by the action of the acid removed from the coal 
before it is subjected to the action of fire, when afterwards burned into 
coke. 

By means of this invention, the coke produced from any given descrip- 
tion of coal containing lime, magnesia, alumina, and silica, or some of 
them, will be improved in quality, inasmuch as such coke will have much 
less liability than it otherwise would have to produce clinkers or slag 
in the furnaces in which it may be afterwards consumed; such clinkers 
being objectionable in all furnaces, but more especially so in those of 
locomotive engines. The coke, also, so manufactured, is not only less 
liable to make clinkers, but contains more heating power in a given 
weight than without such previous operation. a taee 

The patentee wishes it to be understood that he does not limit himself 
to the foregoing, but claims as his invention the improvement in the 
manufacture of coke, by subjecting coal intended to be so manufactured 
to the action of reeds arg otherwise muriatic, acid, and burning into 
coke the coal so heated, after having removed therefrom the products re- 
sulting from the action of such acid, as before mentioned. 


1766.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, and of Glasgow, N.B., gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in 
the purification of gas for illuminating purposes by separating therefrom 
the carbonic oxide, and in the application of such carbonic oxide to heating 
pu .” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 3, 1855. 
This invention relates to an improved system or mode of separating the 
carbonic oxide from the ordinary gas employed for illuminating purposes, 
and to the employment of such carbonic oxide to heating purposes, whereby 
the gas is rendered much purer from its being freed from such a dele- 
terious agent, The improvements consist in separating carbonic oxide 
from ordinary illuminating gas—whether it be made from coal or water— 
by the aid of charcoal generally, but more particularly wood and animal 
oal, the absorbent properties of which render it a most effective agent 
for the absorption of the carbonic oxide. The charcoal is placed in suit- 
able receptacles, and is, before being used, perfectly freed from air, which 
may be effected either by heating the receptacles and allowing the air to 
escape through a stop-cock, and then closing the cock and cooling the 
vessel; or the air may be exhausted by an ordinary air-pump, or other 
suitable exhauster. The gas to be purified is passed over or through this 
charcoal, which takes up or absorbs the whole of the carbonic oxide. 
When completely charged, the oxide may be removed from the charcoal 
and allowed to enter a suitable gasometer, by the same means adopted for 
expelling or extracting the air hereinbefore described. f aie, 
is carbonic oxide, so collected and separated from the illuminating 
gas, may then be used for heating purposes generally. 


2792.—Jacaves Exrmat pe Matpec, of Paris, and of 7, Duke Street, 

Adelphi, London, for “ Certain improvements in water-closets.” Pro- 

visional protection obtained by the deposit of a complete specification. 

Dated Dec. 11, 1855. 
This invention relates to certain improvements in water-closets, and 
principally to the closing apparatus or obturator, and the manner in which 
water is supplied. The obturator consists of a nearly cylindrical basin, of 
a valve of a peculiar form, and of a rocking mechanism enclosed in a case. 
These two last are chiefly claimed by fhe patentee as his invention, as 
through them the water on the valve is made to close both the basin and 
the case-hole. On lifting the rod, the rocking motion causes the valve to 
be opened, which is afterwards closed by the action of the counter weight. 
Instead of the cock generally used for supplying the water, a self-acting 
motion is substituted. 

The claim is for— 

1, Using a self-water-closing apparatus. 

2. Supplying water by mere atmospheric pressure. 

3. Conveying water on the valve for cleaning purposes. 

4. Applying my improved process to wash-stands, &c, 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
2905.—Isaac Atkins, of New Basford, and Mary Gate, Nottingham, 
lace manufacturer, and Marmapvxe Mutter, of Woollaton Street, 
Nottingham, gas-regulator manufacturer, for the invention of “ Im- 
provements in apparatus for measuring and regulating the flow of gas.” 
. 22, 1855. 

2087--Prow Martie Satomon, of Rue Neuve, St. Eustache, Paris, for 
“ Improvements in the manufacture of gas from peat, and in the coke re- 
sulting therefrom, and also in the apparatus connected with that manufac- 
ture.’ Dec. 28, 1855. 

47,— Henry Hive, of Cavendish Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, in the 
co, of Lancaster, for “‘ Improvements in valves or apparatus for regulat- 
ing the flow of steam and gas.” Jan. 5, 1856. f 

88.—Witu1aM Rovtieper, of Salford, in the co. of Lancaster, engineer, 
for “ Improvements in cocks or valves for regulating the flow and pressure 
of steam, water, or other fluids.” Jan. 11, 1856. A 

108,—Tuomas Hit Baxewett, of Welford Road, Leicester, clerk, for 
“‘ Improvements in ventilating, warming, and cooling rooms and other 
places.” Jan. 15, 1856. ; 

124,—ALEXxANDER ToLHAUSEN, of 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, for 
“ An improved gas-meter.” Jan. 17, 1856. 

138.—Henry Grirrirx Ruxz, of Manchester, gentleman, for “ Certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for measuring water or other 
Jfiuids, Jan, 18, 1856, 


——_— 











NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PRO- | 
CEED WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. | 
122.—Henry R. Wonrrurneton, of the city of New York, U.S.A., for | 
“A machine for measuring the flow of liquids, called a ‘ fluid metre,” 
Jan. 16, 1856. 
160.—Joun Worpswortsa Rozson, of Grundy Street, Poplar New | 
Town, Middlesex, engineer, for “ Improvements in machinery appertain- | 
Jan, 21, 1856, 





ing to water-closets and pumps,” 





PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 

GRANTED BY THE DEPOSIT OF A COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 

122.—Henry R, Worrutneron, of the city of New York, U.S.A., for | 

“A machine for measuring the flow of liquids, called a ‘ fiuid metre.” 
Jan. 16, 1856. 

160.—Joun Worpswortn Rorson, of Grundy Street, Poplar New) 

Town, Middlesex, engineer, for “ Improvements in machinery appertain- | 

ing to water-closets and pumps.” Jan, 21, 1856. 





Legal intelligence. 
VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 24, 1856, 
(Berore Vice-Cuancettor Sir J. Srvart.) 
CASSELLS UV. TAYLOR. 

This was a motion by the plaintiff, a clergyman, residing at Batley, 
in Yorkshire, to restrain the defendants, who are mill-owners, from 
polluting a stream which runs through the plaintiff's glebe. The affidavits 
in support of the motion showed that the plaintiff had been in the habit 
of using the water of the brook in question for culinary and domestic 
purposes; but that by reason of the defendants having laid down a pipe at 
the bottom of the stream, and otherwise interfered with the beck and banks, 
the plaintiff had been unable to make use of the water in the manner 
which he had formerly done. The plaintiff's right to have the stream | 
preserved pure had been established at law; and the defence on the part| 
of the defendants was, that had the plaintiff written to them requiring | 
them to alter their course, they would have done so; and having as they| 
alleged, unnecessarily brought them into Chancery, he ought to pay the 
costs. 

Mr. Bacon and Mr, Amputerr appeared for the plaintiff, Mr. Mars 
and Mr. Satz for the defendants. 

The Vicz-Cuancettor said: I think this is a very clear case. The 
plaintiff, by his evidence, has shown that in point of fact he has, with 
regard to the purity of the water, sustained a substantial injury. There 
are, in particular, in support of the plaintiff's case in this respect, the 
affidavits of three persons, that show beyond a doubt that for domestic 
purposes, for culinary purposes, and for the purpose of supplying cattle 
with water to drink, the water of this brook had been used by the plaintiff ; 
and that by acts done by the defendants in regard to the use they make of 
their works, and the water used in their works, the water has become 
impure, unfit for domestic purposes, and such as could not be drunk by 
the cattle. One of the affidavits speaks to what Lobley knew during the 
four years that he was in the defendants’ service, some years ago. Mrs. 
Fokes is a housekeeper, and states distinctly the purposes for which the 
water was used in the plaintiff's house before it was rendered impure, 
and the impossibility of using it for domestic purposes on the occasions 
complained of by the plaintiff. That, I think, is a substantial injury. As 
to the right of the plaintiff, he was, against a different defendant, and for 
an injury different, but of the same kind with that now complained of, 
obliged to assert his right at law so long ago as the year 1841. He has 
been obliged, in the beginning of the last year, to assert his right at law 
again against the present defendants. It is to the credit of the de- 
fendants that, upon the occasion of the action at law brought against them 
by the plaintiff, they submitted to his legal right; submitted to pay him 
£5 for damages, and submitted to pay him the whole costs of the action. 
That was in the month of May last. That submission was made on an 
arrangement by which a new method was to be adopted by the defendants 
for conveying the water from a certain colliery to their mill, for the pur- 
poses that they required; and upon the assurance, and on the faith that 
such a method would be resorted to by the defendants for the conveyance 
of this water by their operations in the month of April last, the plaintiff 
considered the matter put an end to in the month of May. at has 
taken place since the month of May is, beyond a doubt, upon the evidence. 
The injuries that he has sustained by the abstracting part of the water is 
nothing in comparison with the injury he has sustained by rendering 
the water impure. The evidence goes to show what everybody familiar 
with what occurs in running water, and what is pote. to the enjoy- 
ment of running water which has any degree of purity, knows, that in 
point of leakage, and in point of the effect produced by the alterations 
made in or since the month of April last, when floods occur which 
have the effect of scouring off those impurities that lodge in running water, 
such an effect is produced by the leakage, and the way in which the 
left bank of this brook, and the drain-pipes have raised the bottom of it, 
as deprives the plaintiff of the essential right incident to the use of run- 
ning water. The case being quite clear to my mind on the weight of 
evidence in the case, the only important question is as to the costs of the 
suit. By a very reasonable and proper arrangement which the advisers 
of the plaintiff and defendants have made, this cause comes on to a hear- 
ing, instead of being simply an interlocutory application on the hearing 
of an injunction. The case is one in which I think the plaintiff has en- 
tirely established his right to such a decree as he asks of the court. He 
has proved the injury sustained, and therefore is entitled to have his 
rights protected against the recurrence of that injury. But the material 
ground on which the defendants insist that this litigation, so far as re- 
gards the costs, should not be so dealt with as to throw the costs on them 
is, that the bill was filed without any previous notice. I have, on 
several occasions, state™ my opinion to be, that on questions as to costs of 
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litigation, generally speaking, it is of the highest importance that, before 
anybody, as a plaintiff, drags a defendant into a court off ustice, he should | 








have made some application and request to comply with that in respect of j 
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which he seeks relief. The occasions on which that question has arisen, 
which is of the utmost importance, are where a defendant puts in a dis- 
claimer. I had occasion to dispose of the question in the case of the 
owner of an equity of redemption, which was worthless, who was brought 
into court as a defendant without ef application previously made to him 
to release the demand; and I thought that, under such circumstances, it 
was reasonable that the defendant should be relieved from the costs of the 
suit, and that he should have the costs of it paid to him, because he was 
unnecessarily brought into court before any previous application, That 
is totally inapplicable to the case of a gentleman who has twice at law 
been driven to assert his right, and who, when certainly without notice 
he did file his bill asking relief from the c instead of finding that the 
defendants submitted to that relief, found that he was encountered not 
only with a great mass of evidence involving a great deal of expense, to 
resist a right which in the opinion of the court is a just right, but he is 
assailed at the bar with imputations of being litigious, and insisting on ex- 
treme rights; and otherwise, I confess, has been so dealt with that it seems 
to me a material aggravation of those injuries which he, the plaintiff, as a 
clergyman living, and bound to endeavour to live, in kindness with all 
his neighbours, has sustained. He comes for the third time to a court of 
justice, and it is asked that his bill should be dismissed ; and it is also gravely 
asked of the court that, having succeeded in the litigation, he should: pay 
the costs of it. My only regret on the subject is, that giving the costs of 
this litigation, as I think I am bound to do, to a plaintiff who has established 
his right according to the course of the court, the costs, which he will get 
as between party and party, will still leave him a considerable loser, besides 
the anxiety and harassment of being driven into a court of justice. The 
decree that I must make ought to be so worded as to give to the plaintiff 
his rights in such a way as not to take anything from such rights of the 
defendants as they can justly claim. I threw out, in the course of the 
argument, some suggestions as to the way in which that right which the 
defendants seek to exercise, of conveying the water from Kaye’s colliery 
across this beck may be so exercised by means of iron pipes of adequate 
length as to remove any cause of objection; but, unfortunately, the juris- 
diction of this court will not enable me to do more at present. I am 
afraid I can do no more than to declare that right which I conceive the 
|| plaintiff has established before me, and to make an order in such terms for 
an injunction (which must bea perpetual injunction) as shall go to restrain 
the defendants from using this water ; but it will require some very accu- 
rate consideration to see that the language of the decree and the language 
of the injunction is such as to meet the case. 


Miscellaneous Pews. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Fray, JAn. 25. 

This day, at twelve o’clock, the Metropolitan Board of Works met for the 
transaction of business in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, which com- 
modious apartment has been placed at the dis 
rary place of meeting by the Corporation of the City of London. There was 
a full attendance of members. The space usually allotted to the public was 
densely crowded, and, on the suggestion of Mr. Davis, the circular seats at 
the end of the hall were appropriated to the use of the public, and imme- 
diately occupied. 

Joun THWAITES, Be, the president, having taken the chair, called upon 
the elerk (Mr. Woolrych) to read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were confirmed. 








DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Drxon moved, and Mr. Orror seconded, a motion ‘‘ That a copy of the 
report presented on the 14th of January by the president, defining the duties 
of the several committees to be appointed by the board for carrying into 
|| execution the provisions of the statute, be sent to each of the district boards.”’ 

After a few observations, the motion was agreed to, and the consideration 
of the report adjourned. 

THE BOARD AND THE PRESS. 

The PresipenT said, there was one matter, somewhat personal to himself, 
to which, for a moment, he wished to call the attention of the board. Cer- 
tain articles had appeared in some of the public prints in which hie name 
had been most unwarrantably mentioned—(hear, hear)—and he did feel 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity of stating that which pen it was 
unnecessary to state, viz., that he knew nothing whatever of the writers of 
those articles, and had had no communication with the papers in which they 
had appeared. (Hear, hear.) He repudiated these publications altogether, and 
considered that they had taken a most unwarrantable liberty with his name. 
| (Hear, hear.) He would only further say that, with regard to himself, such 
| articles would never influence him in the slightest degree, or cause him to 
| deviate from that strict line of duty which he had marked out for himself in 
fulfilling the obligations of the responsible and honourable position to which 
he had been called by the suffrages of the board. (Cheers.) 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PresiveEntT said the first subject on the paper of business was, to take 
into consideration the appointment of several committees; and, as there were 
matters of great importance to be referred to those committees when consti- 
tuted, it was desirable that they should at once proceed with the question. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor said, he supposed the board was not necessarily obliged to 
take up the questions in the order in which they appeared on the agenda, 
and that it was competent for them to deal with and dispose of No. 5 before 
| entering upon No. 1. (Hear, hear.) He thought it would be better to pro- 
ceed at once to the election of the two officers—the engineer and the accoun- 
tant. (Hear, hear.) It would be a relief to the several candidates for these 
appointments if the question were set at rest, and in the event of anything 
of importance arising, these two officers would be ready to enter upon the 
discharge of their —— duties at the earliest possible period. (Hear, 
hear.) He moved, ‘‘ That the business which stood first on the programme 
be suspended, in order that the board might proceed at once to the elections.”’ 

The PresipDEnNT said his reason for placing the appointment of the different 
committees first on the paper was, that he considered the matter would be 
dis; of in a few minutes, whereas the election of the two officers named 
would probably occupy the whole of the afternoon. 

Mr. i H. Hau, seconded the motion of his friend Mr. Taylor, and for 
the same reason. He felt it would be an inexpedient course to defer till 
later in the day that which demanded so much ir earnest consideration 
and attention. (Hear, hear.) : E : 

Mr. Coniinson thought it was a very inconvenient thing to depart from 
the line of business maked out for them, and would rather that the election 








1 of the board as a tempo- | 





of the on should be deferred. If they elected their engineer that day, 
they would pledge themselves to whatever mode of drainage that gentleman 
might be committed. (No, no.) He urged the board to be extremely cautious 
in the course they were about to take. He believed they were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of the duties which would devolve upon the 
engineer, and that it would be premature, and taking a step in the dark, to 
hasten on the election. They wanted more information on the subject ; and 
he would therefore move, as an amendment, “ That the order of business 
be not departed from.” 

Mr. Hows seconded the amendment. Nothing, he said, could be gained 
by undue haste in this important matter. Even so late as ten o’clock on 
the previous night a document had been placed in his hands which required 
great consideration ; and he, for one, would not be satisfied till every state- 
ment and allegation contained therein had been laid before the board. If, as | 
the document alluded to seemed to indicate, one of the candidates for office 
was a gentleman who did not possess the confidence of the late board, he | 
did not see how he could gain the confidence of this one. 

Deputy Harrison said, a straw thrown up in the air pretty surely indi- | 
cated the way in which the wind blew. The mover and seconder of the 
amendment had clearly shown the course of proceeding which they intended 
to adopt in reference to the election in question, and he would only observe 
that, if the board did not elect their engineer until the great pipe and tunnel 
controversy was settled, they would be without am engineer for the next 
seven years. (“ Hear,” anda laugh.) Let the board do as his friend (Mr. 
Taylor) had recommended, and, as men of business, dispose of the most im- 
portant matter first ; and there could be no more important business than 
the appointment of their engineer. (Hear, hear.) The board had advertised 
that such appointment was to be made that day, and their advertisement 
was either a delusion and a snare, as mentioned in another place, or was the 
expression of their honest intention to carry out the business. What were 
the circumstances that he felt appealing to him on the subject? He had 
been honoured with applications by | pereeer-ws from different parts of the - 
country, who had attended the board that day, in obedience to their sum- 
mons, as candidates for the office. The board had publicly announced that 
they meant to make the appointment that day, and was it just for them 
coolly to defer the matter because the honourable member (Mr. Hows) had 
received a paper on the previous night which he had not been able to sift to 
the bottom. (Hear, hear.) Let him give the board one word of warning. 
He had seen the rock upon which former boards had split, and he could not 
but think that he again saw the same danger a little in the distance. Now, 
he hoped the board-would avoid party feeling with reference to this important 
question. (Hear, hear.) He had asked no member of the board to vote for 
any candidate ; he had a high opinion of the character of every member of 
the board, and believed they would all exercise a wise discretion when the 
matter came to be decided. It was an insult to their understandings, and an 
affront, for any one to say that they were not capable of forming an opinion 
of the merits and qualifications of the several eandidates for the office; let 
them vote for the candidate whom they felt, apart from every other consi- 
deration, would best serve the public interest, and carry out the object for 
which the appointment was made. (Hear, hear.) The president had referred 
to the improper use which had been made of his name, and he (Deputy Har- 
rison) might remind the board that, ever since this question had been talked 
about, the names of other members of the board had been freely canvassed. 
(Hear, hear.) But he would let all this pass by, and endeavour to outlive | 
the slanders, as indeed he believed he had already done; for up to that mo- 
ment he had never, as he said before, asked any member of the board to give 
his vote for either of the claimants for office. These were facts which should 
be known to all. He (Deputy Harrison) was desirous to do his duty to the 
utmost ; but it was only while he retained the esteem of the members of that 
board that he could hope to render himself useful. If he sacrificed that, he 
sacrificed all that he held most dear, and was no longer fit to sit upon that 
board. (Hear, hear.) They had called upon candidates to come forward that | 
day: let them do their duty, and proceed at once to the election. He had 
come in the discharge of his duty, and would not leave till all the business | 








on the paper was disposed of. 

Mr. CaRPMAEL felt very strongly the importance of acting upon the advice | 
of the last speaker. If they were to wait till the last anonymous bill should 
be published, their lives would not be long enough to enable them to approach 
the subject, much less to get through with it. 

aoe Lyon was quite willing, should it be necessary, to sit on the board 
till the next day; but he yet thought that to follow the agenda was the 
only way to get through with their business. The time already occupied in 
discussing the order of proceeding would have sufficed for the appointment 
of the various committees, and they might now be proceeding to the election 
of their officers. Without special reference to the paper in his hands, he 
might be allowed to say that the agenda ought to be prepared with great | 
care, and not to give rise to long conversations as to the propriety of tuking | 
one subject upon it before another. If matters were discussed out of their || 
course, many things might arise which would involve serious inconvenience || 
to the public service; and some members of the board, finding it impossible || 
to be present during the whole of a meeting, might come down at the time | 
“7 —— a question of importance to be brought on, and find it already || 

isposed of. | 

Mr. D’IrranGER said, to depart from the order laid down’ would be ‘to | 
cast a slur upon the gentleman who prepared the paper of business, and who ! 
could not be supposed to have any other object in view than that of so || 
arranging the topies which demanded the attention of the board as to facilitate | | 
their deliberations. The appointment of the committees was of great im- || 
portance; one was for financial purposes, and they ought to be organised at 
once. The election of engineer might be left for a week without serious 
consequence. (No, no.) 

Mr. Bristow would have been content to give a silent vote on the point, 
had it not been for an observation made by Mr. Collinson, to the effect that 
in electing the engineer to-day, they would be committing themselves to 
any particular scheme of drainage to which that gentleman might be pledged. 
After mature consideration, he had made up his mind as to who heshould vote 
for; but he repudiated the idea of being supposed to be thereby committed 
to the particular views or preconceived schemes of the candidate. (Hear, 
hear.) They were about to elect a servant of the beard, not.a dictator ; and 
he (the speaker) would do his duty conscientiously, and support the person 
whose ability and experience pointed him out as the best qualified for the 
office. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dovtton said, in departing from the order of business on this question, 
they were opening the door to many discussions of the same kind as the 
present; and there was nothing to prevent members of the board, who felt 
a special interest in other questions, asking for similar alterations in the 
course of their proceedings. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor thought there had been sufficient discussion to enable 
them to arrive at a just conclusion. He, for one would not reflect upon the 
president in preparing the paper of business, but he must beg the board ito 
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remember that they had summoned the public on that day for a specific busi- 
ness, and it was their bounden duty to carry out that arrangement first, be- 
fore they commenced the discussion of topics which — take hours in being 
settled. (Hear, hear.) It had been put forth by Mr. Collinson that they 
ought to take the agenda strictly as it was prepared; and yet that gentleman 
said, ‘Do not elect your engineer to-day.’ He told the board that they 
were not prepared to elect that officer. Why not? He (Mr. Taylor) was 
| quite prepared to select the best man he could find; and at the same time 
| he would tell honourable members that he had not promised a single indivi- 
| dual that he would give him his vote for any office for which he might be a 
| candidate ; and he believed he could say for each of his colleagues, that they 
had not solicited a single member of the board to support any special candi- 
| date, (Hear, mee) His advice to them was, to exercise their judgments in 
| the matter, and select the best man. (Hear, hear.) They would best dis- 
charge their duty by meeting all the difficulties which might suggest them- 
| selves at once; for, depend upon it, they might wait till that day week, or 
' that day month, without attaining any further advantage, except that his 
honourable friend (Mr. Hows) would have been able by the latter time to 
| read all the pros and cons on the subject. (“ Hear,” andalaugh.) All such 
things, which had been floating about in abundance, he set aside as so much 
idle wind; and he was delighted to find that the board had turned a deaf ear 
| to all remarks which had been made by interested parties. (Hear, hear.) 
| Let them remember that they had to elect an officer, and not his views. 
|| (Hear, hear.) They took the officer; the views must be those of the board. 
** Hear,”’ and cheers.) : 
i Mr. Cotiinson rose and said, he repudiated the construction which Mr. 
| Taylor had put upon his observations, 
i| The PRESIDENT then put the question, when there appeared — For the 
amendment, 14; against it, 26. Majority, 12 
\| The amendment was therefore lost. . 
| The original question followed, when there appeared—For, 26; against, 5. 
Majority, 21. 
| Mr. H. L. Taytor: I beg now to move, that we proceed at once to the 
election of the engineer. 
Deputy Harrison: Adopting the same plan as we did with the clerk. 
(Hear, hear.) 
| Mr. H. L. Taytor: We cannot do that, because there are not so many 
|| candidates. 
| The PrestpEnt: The first officer named is the engineer ; it is not neces- 
| ary, therefore, to move that you proceed to elect him: you will take it as a 
|, matter of course. Now, I think, would be the proper time to receive appli- 
eations, 
|| Mr. Brpcoop saw no reason why, having once departed from the rule, 
|; they should not do so again. For the same reason that he voted for Mr. 
| Taylor’s proposition, he would now suggest what might not have been 
|| thought of, namely, that it would be best to take first the election of that 
|| officer about whom there would be no discussion—the accountant. As far as 
| he understood the opinions of the board, that question was already pretty 
|| well settled in their minds; and he would therefore move that they proceed 
{| at once with the matter. 
| Mr. Drew would submit to the chair, that they had already determined 
|| the course they would follow. (Hear, hear. 
The PresipENT said, the board had determined that they would proceed 
to the election of the two officers, and the engineer stood first. Of course it 
| was competent for any member to move that the other be taken previouly. 
|| He had no doubt the election of the engineer would beget an animated con- 
I! yersation ; but he must beg the members to be kind enough to put a restraint 
upon themselves, so as to maintain proper order. (Hear, aed | 
The proposal of Mr. Bidgood, not being seconded, fell to the ground. 
ELECTION OF ENGINEER. 
The CLERK proceeded to read the applications. 
The candidates were— 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 1, Greek Street, Scho. 
Mr. R. Rawlinson, 34, Parliament Street. 
} Mr. Thomas Cox, Croydon. 
Mr. David J. Henry, Borough Engineers’ Office, Wolverhampton. 
} Mr. W. J. Freebody, 9, Duke Street, Westminster. 
} Mr. R. Dixon, Rotherham. 
Mr. James Ikin, Chatham Place, Brackfriars. 
| Mr. W. Trego, Chelsea Villas, West Brompton. 
| Mr. G. R. Booth, Portland Place, Wandsworth Road. : 
Although the latter gentleman had not sent in his application in the time 
| prescribed, it was resolved, on the suggestion of the president, that his name 
|| should be allowed to stand. 
||. Mr. H. L. Taytor moved, and Mr. TuRNER seconded, a resolution agree- 
|| ing to reduce the number of candidates by a show of hands to four, and then 
|, to read their applications and testimonials. 
i The show of hands was as follows :— 
| 
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|| The names of Messrs. Cox, Freebody, Dixon, Ikin, and Trego, were then 
|| struck out. 

|| On the question that Mr. Bazalgette’s application be now read, 

Mr. NicHo.ay said, since he left home he had received a letter of a most 
| extraordinary character. It was not an anonymous communication, or he 
| would have treated it with the contempt it deserved; but it was from a 
|| gentleman who gave his name, and it contained very serious charges against 
|| one of the four candidates that had just been selected. The writer of the 
jletter called upon him (Mr. Nicholay), as an independent member of the 
| board—why he so designated him he could not say—to bring the matter 
|| under the consideration of the board. He (the speaker) felt it his duty to 
‘!comply with the request, as an act of justice to the candidate in question, 
|| and in order that he — have an opportunity to make any reply which he 
|, thought necessary in reference to the charges. He wished the president to 
|| inform him of the eh time to lay the communication befor the board. 

||_ The PRestDenr said, the several applications of the candidates would now 
|, be read, and he apprehended that the proper time to go into any question 
||involving the ¢' x or standing of either of the candidates would be 
| immediately afterwards, so that they might have the whole question before 
them before proceeding to the vote. 

| The clerk then read the following application from Mr. Bazalgette, with 
the testimonials appended :— 


TO THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


1, Greek Street, Soho Square, Jan. 15, 1856. 
| Gentlemen,—In respectfully offering my services as engi to your h bl 
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board, I beg to submit for your consideration, that, after being regularly educated for | 
the profession, I have now, for a period of twenty years, been actively engaged upon | 
large works of a varied nature. Previously te my connection with the Metr 1} 
Commissions of Sewers, I acted as resident engineer on the Tame Valley Canal, where | 
I constructed a large number of locks, bridges, and heavy earthworks. I was also 
engaged upon extensive works in Portsmouth Dockyard ; in embanking and reclaim- | | 
ing lands from the sea in Ireland; in the improvement of the suvigalle channels of }} 
rivers, the construction of railways, and other works. My experience was therefore | 
considerable before the year 1848, when I was inted upon the engineering staff | 
of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. For the last three years I have held the | 
responsible position of chief engineer to that commission, and I think I may with 
confidence refer to the sewerage works executed undermy superintend » t 
ing in value to about half a million sterling, as Fiving the best indication of the special! | 
knowledge I must have attained of the state of the metropolitan sewerage, and vi the 
peculiar requirements of the service. 

I beg to submit herewith a few of the testimonials received from the most e nent 
engineers of the day, and others competent to pronounce opinions upon my prc- 
fessional capacity and general conduct. Should I have the honour to secure your 
suffrages, it will continue to be my study to merit the confidence and approbation of 
the board.—I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Bazauorrre, 
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TESTIMONIALS, 
24, Great George Street, Westrainster, January, 1856. 
I have known Mr. Bazalgette professionally for mamy years, and have had many 





opportunities of witnessing his skill as an engineer, more esp ly in the ag 
of towns. 
During the three years whilst I was a ber of the Met litan C ission of 








Sewers, and subsequently as one of the consulting engineers to that body, I was 
constantly brought into contact with him, for the purpose of considering every 
description of question respecting the sewerage of large towns, and I can unhesi- 
tatingly say, that he is thoroughly competent to design and execute such works ; 
and I would observe, that in the consideration of points, when conflicting opinions 
existed, he has invariably shown a disposition to exercise dispassionate judgment. 

I must add, that I am also thoroughly convinced of his private and professional 
integrity ; and I say this emphatically, in q of feeling the great injustice 
which certain parties have recently attempted to do him, in reference to his pro- 
fessional duties as engineer-in-chief to the late Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, 

(Signed) Rosert STEPHENSON, 
President of the Institution of Civil Engimeers, 
18, Duke Street, Westminster, Jan. 10, 1856. 

My dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in recording my opinion of your qualifications 
for the office of engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Having known you for many years, and followed with i your pr dings in 
connection with the several Commissions of Sewers, I feel able to express a very 
strong opinion of your fitness for the office; and I think that any board wishing to 
have sound engineering advice, free from prejudice—to have the works they may 
undertake carried out in the best and safest, and, in the end, most economical manner 
—and to have the funds placed under their control expended honestly and judiciously, 
will do well to retain you in their service ; and, as one of the public, I trust they will; 
and, as one competent to advise them on this point, you may refer to me for my 
opinion in any form that may be desirable.—I am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J. W. Bazalgette, Esq. (Signed) J. K. Brunar. 








19, Great George Street, Westminster, Jan. 14, 1856. 

My dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 8th inst., I have much pleasure in transmit- 
ting to you a testimonial of your fitness to fill the office of chief engineer to the new 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

I can truly say that I know of no man who, from suitability of age, thorough 
knowledge of the subject of drainage of large towns, and great experience in that 
particular branch of civil engineering, is more capable of doing credit to himself, 
and conferring the greatest benefit on those he wold serve than by your being elected 
to fill the office of chief engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

With every wish that you may obtain the post to which you aspire, I am, my dear 
sir, yours faithfully, 


J. Wm. Bazalgette, Esq. (Signed) W. Cusrrr, 





21, Cavendish Square, Jan. 12, 1856. 

Having known Mr. Bazalgette professionally for some years, I have great pleasure 
in recording my testimony to his skill and ability as an engineer, and particularly in 
the drainage of towns. During the period I was in the Commission of Sewers, I had 
frequent opportunity of witnessing the zeal and intelligence he displayed in the engi- | | 
neering department of the commission, and which enables me confidently to state, | | 
that his great experience and knowledge of the drainage of London renders him pecu- | 
liarly well qualified to fill the appointment of engineer-in-chief to the Metropolitan | | 
Board of Works. (Signed ) Pair HARDWICK. || 





29, Great George Street, Westminster, Jan. 10,1856, | | 
I have known Mr. J. W. Bazal some years. He has been actively engaged as | 
a civil engineer for the last twenty years, and I have invariably found him adopt | 
sound practical views regarding the works entrusted to bim. From his connection 
with the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, during a period of seven years, he has | } 
had great opportunities of making himself acquainted with extensive sewerage | 
works, and there are few gentlemen in the profession so conversant, both practically | 
and theoretically, with the drainage of towns. I entertain a high opinion of his 
ability, acquirements, and integrity. 

(Signed) James Simpson, 





24, Great George Street, Westminster, Jan. 9, 1856. | 

Dear Sir,—In regard to your peculiar fitness to take charge of the engineering, 
under the Board of Works recently constituted, I cannot hesitate for a moment to 
express a very strong opinion. Apart from your experience as a civil engineer, and 
of the high character for integrity you have established, there are considerations in | , 
your case that cannot be too much regarded. | 

I allude especially to the vast amount of detailed knowledge and facts which your 
long connection with the late ission has enabled you to collect. 

In whatever respects other candidates may be enabled to offer a comparison with 
yourself in this vast amount of experience and knowledge of the actual state of the 
sewage works of London, you stand in a position that no other engineer, however 
high may be his ape qualification, can attain for some years te come. 

o my mind, this fact is of the last importance, as neither money nor genius can 
ever command the results of experience.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J. W. Bazalgette, Esq. (Signed ) Geo. P. BrppEr. 


: _ _ 8, Great George Street, Westminster, Jan. 9, 1856. 

My dear Sir,—Though it is contrary to my custom to give testimonials, I cannot, 
under your pecul t , refuse pli with the request made in your 
letter of the 8th (yesterday), so far as to say, that, having known you professionally 
for many years, I think you particularly well qualified to hold the office you lately 
filled under the Sewers’ Commission. 

Should the new commission wish to refer to me for a specific statement of the 
grounds for this opinion, I shall be quite prepared to state the same.—I am, dear sir, 


yours truly, - (Signed) Jas. M. RENDEL. 
J. W. Bazalgette, Esq., C.E., 1, Greek Street, Soho Square. 


33, Great George Street, Westminster, Jan. 11, 1856. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Bazalgette has applied to me fora testimonial of his qualifications 
for the office of engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

From July, 1852, to November, 1854, during which iod I was one of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, I had a sufficient opportunity of forming an opinion of Mr. 
Bazalgette’s skill and qualifications. He had been employed as one of the district 
engineers by the ission p ding that of which I was a member, and, in 
consequence of the high opinion entertained of him, he was appointed chief engineer 


in 1852. 

He has necessarily acquired much experience of the varied and extended works 
now placed under your control; and I consider his skill and knowledge of his pro- 
fession to be equal to the duties he would have to perform. I always found him im- 
partial in his judgment, and of excellent temper; and feel no doubt, should you &p- 
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point him to the office he seeks, that he will discharge its duties to your satisfac- 
tion. I am, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
To the Metropolitan Board of Works. (Signed) JoHN HawksHAw. 


30, Great George Street, Westminster, Jan. 12, 1856. 

Dear Sir,—I am very glad to find that you are a candidate for the appointment of 
engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works, were it only for the prevention of the 
enormous loss of unr ded and irrepl ble information, which would unavoidably 
result from the removal of the principal officer of an undertaking the greater portion 
of which is necessarily placed out of view. I have, however, very much pleasure in 
contributing my testimony to your competency for the office, to your earnest anxiety 
in search of truth in relation to any professional topic which has been made the sub- 
ject of dispute, and to the temperate and unprejudiced conclusions at which you have 
ultimately arrived. ~I believe it would be impossible for the board to obtain the ser- 
vices of a more thoroughly unbiassed man.—I am, dear sir, very “7 yours, 

J. W. Bazalgette, Esq. (Signed) . HAWKSLEY. 
There were also testimonials from Sir S. M. Peto and other eminent engineers. 

Mr. SAVAGE thought it very desirable to have the candidates before the 
board. There were strong reasons for this course |under any circumstances, 
but after the remarks of fir. Nicholay, it became of the utmost importance. 
(Hear, hear.) He would therefore move, ‘‘ That each of the four candidates 
be allowed briefly to address the board and to answer any questions which 
may be put to them.” 

Mr. Hows seconded the motion. 

The PresipEnr said, they had reduced the number of candidates to four, 
and had heard the testimonials of No. 1. He thought it would be better to 
hear all that had to be said upon this candidate before going to No. 2. On 
the occasion of electing the clerk, the names only were read, and the several 
applicants then addressed the board. In the present case they had read 
| testimonials, and were entering upon the merits of the individuals. 

Mr, Wricut expressed a hope that Mr. Nicholay was acting under legal 
- aah > reference to the communication which he proposed to lay before 

e . 

The PresipeEnt said he was quite sure the honourable member would take 
care to act with prudence on such a point. (Hear, hear.) 

A Memser thought Mr. Savage’s motion was at least premature. There 
was ~ attack upon Mr. Bazalgette, and he hoped the motion would not be 
| agreed to. 

Mr. NicHoxay said, in answer to Mr. Wright, he would observe, that he 
trusted he would never do anything but what an honest man ought to do; 
and, acting thus, he would never consult a legal adviser as to the course he 
might adopt. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the question of candidates being 

eard, he said, as an act of justice to them, if there were any charges laid 
against them they ought to be heard. (Hear, hear.) If the board decided 
that they should not be heard, he would throw down the communication to 
which he had alluded ; for he would never be made the medium of publishing 
an attack upon a person who could not have a full and fair opportunity of 
defending himself. (Hear, hear.) If they decided that the candidates should 
be heard, he would then — the document: before them, without note or 
comment, for them to deal with as they thought right. Had he received it 
before that day, he would have felt it to be his duty to seek an interview 
with the candidate to whom it referred, and to have apprised him of the step 
he was about to take. When he told the board that the letter was not 
anonymous, but was signed with a name known to most of them, he believed 
they would think the matter was worthy of their attention. 

r. WARE said, the most convenient course would be, to have all the tes- 
timonials read, and the candidates called before them ; and then, if anything 
was alleged against either, they would have the opportunity of meeting the 
charge, and of stating anything they thought necessary in support of their 
applications. (Hear, hear.) 

r. DovLTon suggested the propriety of Mr. Savage withdrawing his 
motion for the time. (Hear, hear.) There could be no difference of opinion 
as to the propriety of 7 the candidates before the board, after the appli- 
| cations and testimonials had been read. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SAvAGE had no objection to withdraw it for the present. He agreed 
with what Deputy Harrison said on a previous occasion, that he would never 
vote for the appointment to office of a gentleman whom he had never seen. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

The CLERK proceeded to read the eee mg and testimonials of Mr. 
Robert Rawlinson. This candidate stated that he had been brought up and 
educated as a builder; but, having directed his special attention to civil 
engineering, he had been engaged under Mr. Jesse Hartly in the construc- 
tion of the extensive docks at Liverpool, and had subsequently been 
employed in the —— of assistant-surveyor of the Liverpool Corporation. 
He had also gained much experience in the drainage of many large towns 
in the kingdom under the 1 Boards of Health Act, and had recently 
been engaged as a member of the Government Commission sent out to the 
Crimea to adopt and carry out plans for the ~ of the sanitary 
condition of the camp, and also of the hospitals of Scutari. Appended to the 
application was a list of 50 towns in which Mr. Rawlinson had been A 
in reporting upon works of a sanitary nature, and also a number of resolu- 
tions adopted by the local authorities of several of these towns, conveying 
their thanks to the candidate for his services, and expressing in high terms 
their —- of his ability as an engineer. 

Mr. Henry’s application was next read. He stated that, not being person- 
ally known to any member of the board, he rested his claim to their suf- 
frages entirely on the principle of qualification arising from experience, 
fitness, and capacity, so emphaticall recognised and adopted at all their 
meetings. He at present filled the office of borough engineer and surveyor 
to the Board of Health in Wolverhampton, one of the most important 
and densely populated towns in the kingdom, and had just designed a com- 
plete system of sewerage which had received the unquaiified approval of 
those who, by their scientific attainments and research, were regarded as 
among the most enlightened ean of the sanitary movement. In pre- 
paring the report and numerous a by which he sought to elucidate and 
develop that system, he had been guided not merely by ingenious theories, 
but by close and practical observations, involving incessant personal labour 
and experience, which emboldened him to think he was especially qualified 
for the office he now sought. 

Mr. Booth’s application was then read; it was unaccompanied by testimo- 
nials, i wi — said that his a — in ae the + penn 
was, that he might have opportunity to develop a peculiar system of sewerage 
to which he had devoted ao oun and room. al . 4 

Mr. SavaGe then renewed his motion, that the candidates should be heard 
before proceeding to the vote. 

Mr. Hows seconded the motion. 

Mr. TuRNER moved, as an amendment, “ That the letter referred to by 
Mr. Nicholay be read.’ 

—- HARRISON cautioned his friend (Mr. mag not to ask the board 
to call for the production of the document. If Mr. Nicholay chose to pro- 
duce it, that was another matter. 

The resolution proposed by Mr. SavaGE was then adopted. 
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_ those contained in the letter sent to him, and it was right to the board, as | 





Mr, Nicuotay said, in reply to Mr. Deputy Harrison, that he had no wish | 
to read the letter; but, as it had been sent to him, and contained what ap- | 
peared to him to be very serious charges against one of the candidates, it was | 
simply an act of justice that the matter should be fairly stated, and the party | 
accused have an opportunity to defend himself. He thought it more than 
likely that other gentlemen might be in possession of the same statements as | 


well as to the candidate himself, that his fair fame should be established be- | 
yond any suspicion. He certainly meant to read the letter, which, as he | 
said before, he had only received that morning. | 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: Would Mr. Nicholay allow me to ask whether the | 
writer of the letter is personally known to him or not. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Nicuotay, in reply to Mr. Taylor, said: I have no personal intimacy | 
with the gentleman. I have'seen him, and heard much of him in public. I | 
will read the letter. It is as follows :—‘‘ Sir——” (Loud cries of ‘ Name, | 
name,” and interruption.) Mr. Chairman, I am quite in your hands and in | 
the hands of the board ; if you say——(Name, name.) 

The PresipEnT: I am quite surprised that the board will not permit a 
member to read a letter in his own way. 

Mr. Taytor: And according to his own wish. (“‘ Hear,” anda laugh.) | 

Mr. Nicnoxay: The writer says :— 

Sir,—I conceive it to be my duty on public grounds to place in your hands the fol- 
lowing facts, calling upon you to bring the same before your colleagues of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works :—Mr. Bazalgette, one of the candidates for the engineership 
to the board, states in his printed application for the post that he acted as resident 
engineer on the Tame Valley Canal, and there constructed a large number of locks, 
bridges, and heavy earthworks. It appears, however, on inquiry at the Canal Com- 
pany’s office in Birmingham, that Mr. Bazalgette was not resident engineer on the | 
Tame Valley Canal, and did not construct the locks, bridges, and heavy earthworks 
of that canal; but that a Mr. Holland was resident engineer at the commencement 
of the canal in 1841; and, after him, a Mr. Horn was resident engineer till the com- 
pletion of the canal in 1843, Mr. Bazalgette being one of five subordinates under the 

ident engi . The engi s-in-chief were Messrs. Walker and Burgess, from 
whose office confirmation of the above facts has been obtained. Mr. Bazalgetie 
further states in his circular that he was ‘‘ engaged upon extensive works in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard ;” but, upon inquiring at the Admiralty and at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, it appears that Mr. Bazalgette’s only engagement there was as a draughtsman | 
on probation, during four months in 1842, at 5s. per diem pay. 

Mr. Nicholay informed the board that several documents in confirmation | 
were enclosed by the writer. (Loud cries of ‘‘ Name, name.” | 

Mr. Nicuotay: I have no desire to conceal the name; it is no secret. | 
The letter is signed ‘“*F. 0. Ward.” (Oh, oh!) 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: The bird is out at last. I am quite certain that this 
board would never have had this letter read if Mr. Nicholay had given us | 
the name of the writer beforehand. (Hear, hear.) I wonder at Mr. 
Nicholay reading such a letter from such a man. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Nicuoxay said he was no advocate of Mr. Ward or of his scheme, 
as he had never gone into them or attended to them. He had received | 
another letter in reference to Mr. Rawlinson, but as it was anonymous he | 
took no notice of it. But this one, coming from a former commissioner of 
sewers,—a person well acquainted, he presumed, with Mr. Bazalgette,—he 
could not do otherwise, as an independent member, than bring the facts as 
they appeared to be under the notice of the board. (Hear, hear.) | 

Mr. Tayor said, in his opinion, there was nothing in the letter for Mr. | 
Bazalgette to answer. (Oh, oh!) There was nothing in the letter con- | 
trary to what Mr. Bazalgette had set forth in his application. (Oh, oh!) | 
Honourable members might say ‘‘ Oh, oh!” but the fact was, his friend (Mr. | 
Nicholay) had discovered a mare’s nest, and the thing was too ridiculous | 
to be entertained for a moment. (Hear, hear, and ‘Oh, oh!’’) | 

Mr. Dovtton said he must submit that the letter was not a thing to be | 
stifled in this manner. The question involved was one which affected the | 
honour and credit of the board. The statements put forward in the letter 
were simple and intelligible; and he was astonished that any man, after 
hearing them, should get up as the honourable gentleman opposite had done, 
and state that there was nothing in them but what was borne out by Mr. 
Bazalgette’s application. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Bazalgette stated in so many 
words that he was resident engineer on the Tame Valley Canal, and the | 
answer to that was, that Mr. Bazalgette was not, but that some one else was, 
Mr. Bazalgette further stated that he was employed on extensive works in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, but—— 

Mr. Corrie rose to order. 

The PresIpENT said, the letter to which so much reference had been made 
having been read, was now a fair subject for discussion, as it affected the 
candidate who was No. 1 on the list. Certainly, now was the proper time to 
discuss his merits. (Hear, hear.) 

Deputy Harrison: What, before we have heard the party in reply > 

The Presipent: No; if any accusation is to be made against a candidate, 
I think he certainly should be heard before you discuss the question; and if 
it is the pleasure of the board, I will call upon Mr. Bazalgette to address you. 

Mr. BAzALGETTE then stood forward, and said: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men—I beg to thank you for the opportunity you have afforded me of 
addressing you. My remarks would have been very few, because I believe 
you would consider that your engineer should be judged of rather by his 
works than by his speeches; but I have this day discovered that numerous 
reports have been afloat as to my antecedents, and this is the proper time, 
undoubtedly, to hear and answer all those reports. I rejoice to be able to 
stand here and do so, and I ask any gentleman who has heard anything to 
my disparagement to come forward and state what it is to-day, and allow me 
to answer for —_ I would not trouble you with my history but for 
these reports, and I trust you will bear with me for a short time. I was the 
son of a commander in the navy, and, at the early age of 17, I was articled 
to Sir John Mc Neil, as civil engineer. I was with that gentleman from the 
time I was 17 tillI was 21. During the term of my pupilage I was engaged 
by him in the construction of large and important earthworks. At the age 
of 19, I constructed myself, and had the whole responsibility of carrying out, 
some heavy embankments on the Holyhead Road. The money for carrying 
out that work came down to me from the office of works, and I myself 
paid something like 200 men every Saturday night. At the end of my 

upilage, during which I had been engaged on most of Sir John’s works, 
Ses engaged as engineer at the Loch Foyle embankments, and continued 
in that capacity fora year and a half, when I formed an engagement with 
Messrs. Walker and Burgess. From Mr. Walker I have a testimonial, which 
has been read to-day. I was first engaged in their officein preparing designs 
and estimates for light-houses and other works in which they were engaged, 
and I was afterwards sent down to take charge of the Tame Valley al, 

be 





under Mr. Horn, the principal resident engineer. My object at that peri 
of my life was to gain as much practical information as possible, so as to 
able to turn it to account hereafter. At the construction of the Tame Valley 
Canal I had the superintendence of one-half of the work. I there had the 
charge of the men; I measured up the work, and constructed myself some- 
thing like 13 locks, and a much larger number of bridges, and other heavy 
works. I assert that my statement is perfectly true, and that I have 
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made it to show the experience I had gained, and not the importance of 
my position. At the end of that period I found that there was an opening 
in the Portsmouth dockyard. Persons acquainted with Colonel Brandreth 
told me that it was a good opening, that I should have large experience, and 
that it would lead to my appointment abroad in after time; and though I 
held a humble situation there, I held it for the purpose of gaining practical 
information, which has been of great service to me since. I was not en- 
gaged there, as stated, as draughtsman, but generally in preparing plans in 
the office, and superintending works in the yard. I was afterwards engaged 
by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. in large works under their superinten- 
|dance; and Mr. Ward should have told you in that letter that he called upon 
| those gentlemen to learn the nature of my engagement with them; but he re- 
ceived so good an account of me that he thought it better to say nothing about 
\it. It has been my fortune to make many friends and few enemies rey a 
life, and therefore 1 can fearlessly meet Mr. Ward, and answer all that he 
may have to say about me. I have stated now what were the works I was 
engaged in until I arrived at the age of 29; I then took chambers in Great 
George Street, Westminster, and was engaged there four years during the 
| railway mania, doing a thriving business ; indeed, I was engaged in so large 
\s practice that I absolutely refused work. I worked night and day, and so 
| hard that I injured my health, and was obliged to give it up; and the doctors 
|in whose hands I placed myself almost despaired of my life. They told me 
that nothing would save me but going into the country, where, accordingly, 
Iremoved. After I had been in the country for one year, I saw that there 
was an opening under the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, as district 
engineer. Not being desirous to remain idle, I applied for it, and was ap- 
pointed; and it has been my good fortune to rise gradually in the estimation 
|of the gentlemen connected with that board, with which I have continued 
| until the presenttime. For the last six years and a-half, the whole of my time 
and attention has been devoted to the study of the sewerage of London. I 
have travelled through many miles of that wonderful subterranean net-work 
of pipes, and have constructed something like 350 miles of sewers under the 
metropolis. I think I can refer with some degree of confidence to those works, 
believing that not one has ever failed. In the course of constructing that 
amount of work, I have had to design sewers of all classes, adapted to every 
kind of soil ; and I may state that in the London basin there is a very trea- 
cherous soil, surmounted by heavy buildings, which have often been much 
damaged through not being dealt with in a proper manner. I know where 
to find these soils, and how to deal with them so as to prevent accidents, 
and to secure the works. But it has been urged as an allegation against me, 
| that I have formed certain opinions, and that I have made a report 
founded on those opinions; and that therefore if you elect me you 
|must adopt my system of drainage. Surely it can hardly be alleged as 
| against my appointment that I have an opinion ; if so, aman with no opinion 
|is the man for you. Gentleman, I have formed an opinion. I have arrived 
| at a conclusion, but I am not so vain as to believe that my opinion is perfect. 
I live in an age when science is progressing, and I desire to advance with the 
|age in which I live. If you appoint me, I shall expect that my opinions 
| will be fairly canvassed and discussed. I should desire that they may be so. 
|I should not at all times expect that the board would adopt my views, and in 
|such case I should deem it my duty to carry out their instructions to the 
| best of my ability. With regard to the question of main-drainage, I look 
| upon it as a blank question, upon which you yourselves will have to commence 
| from the very commencement, but in the consideration of which, I trust, that 
| the local knowledge which I have gained, and the time and study I have 
| given to it may be found of service to you. With respect to the various 
anonymous attacks which have been made upon me, I wish to make no 
remark, for I conceive they reflect rather upon their authors than upon my- 
self. I can only say, in conclusion, that I stand before you not as an untried 
man, and should I be honoured with your support this day, it will be my 
object to devote my best energies to your service ; and now I shall be happy 
| to answer any questions which may be put to me. 
|_ The Presipent: Is any gentleman desirous of putting a question to Mr 
| Bazalgette? (No response.) 
| Mr. H. L. Taytor: What! Has no one a question to ask? (‘* Hear,” 
' and a laugh.) 
| Mr. Dovtron: I wish to know whether this question is to be discussed at 
| all now or not? 
| The PrestpENT: I am quite in the hands of the board. 
| Mr. Rawson, being called for, said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I 
am not aware that I have much to say to this honourable board; indeed, I 
think all that I have to advance is in the paper which I have laid before you, 
but I am fully prepared to answer any question which may be asked. 
| Major Lyon (addressing Mr. Rawlinson): Of course, any question will 
have reference to your application. Will you have the goodness to inform 
the board, if you know, by whom the estimates at Carlisle, te which you 
have alluded, were made? 
| Mr. Rawxirnson: When I reached Carlisle, in 1849, estimates were laid 
| before me, which had been made by the late George Stephenson, amounting, 
I think, to £75,000. 

Major Lyon: Can you tell me the date of those estimates? Were they 
not made in 1842? 

Mr. Rawiinson: About that time. 

Major Lyon: And you state that you completed your works under £23,009. 

Mr. Rawiinson: My estimate was £23,000, and the works have been 
||.done for £22,500; but [ think that nothing arises out of that. 

A Member: We ought to know whether you included everything which 
Mr. Stephenson included. 

Mr. Raw inson : These questions are so often altered in character ; and 
we know that when an engineer makes an estimate, from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances it may be much increased. It is by no means disgraceful to a 
man if, from such causes, his estimates are exceeded, provided he can explain 
the reasons. 

Major Lyon: Will you inform me whether the water-fall was carried off 
in the sewers, or by a separate provision ? 

Mr. Rawiinson: The plan which I adopted was fully explained ina 
paper which I read before the Society of Civil Engineers. in 1852. I then 
| stated, that in dealing with any district I always took the general features of 
| that district. I did not provide a duplicate system of sewers. The question 
of the London sewers is a vexed one. Sometimes the surface-drainage is 
| taken into account; and one scheme takes a quarter of an inch in twenty- 
| four hours, and sewers are projected to take off that to some new outlet. 














My first question would be, in any district where there is no sewerage, what 
{has Nature done to this moment? how has the water gone over the surface > 

who has it damaged ? and what will it do if the works I have projected are 
| carried out? I think the difference is very great between taking the greatest 
| area, and taking any amount of rain-fall, and devising a scheme which shall 
| put ten, fifteen, or twenty feet below the surface that which to the present 
moment has gone over the surface. In Carlisle, I did not trouble myself 








with abstract questions of what amount of rain-fall would be carried off. 





There the river rises above my outlet fifteen or twenty feet, blocking it up for 
the time being. The rain-fall is not taken, except that which belongs to the 
town system. The whole sewage matter passes into the sewers as if they 
were constructed for the largest possible—— 
A Member rose and expressed an opinion that these were not matters with 
which the board need be troubled. 
Mr. CarpmarL: But Mr. Rawlinson has been called upon to make an ex- 
planation, 
Major Lyon : Is your surface-water carried off by separate drainage to the 
sewers ? 
Mr. Rawirnson: No, 
Major Lyon: Did Few use in Carlisle brick or pipe sewers ? 
Mr. Rawuinson: Brick sewers ;—pipe sewers for merely secondary and 
minor branches. | 
Major Lyon: With regard to Lancaster, it has been stated that your sew- 
age system is a failure; and yet you have produced a letter from the mayor 
of that city. 
Mr. Rawiryson : No. 
Major Lyon: Was Croydon under your direction ? 
Mr. Raw tyson: I had no more to do with Croydon than if I had not 
been in the kingdom. 
Mr. CARPMAEL: Did you see the plans ? 
Mr. Rawurinson: Yes; I saw the plans. 
A Turner: In Carlisle, there was no question of intercepting sewage | 
at all. | 
Mr. Rawxinson: There is no drainage area in which you can stick an in- | 
tercepting sewer asin London. The highest point is only fifty feet. | 
Mr. Davis: I suppose the estimates would be much affected by the price | 
of materials after the lapse of seven years ? | 
Mr. Raw inson: Just so; but there must be some bungling in judgment 
if an engineer has his estimates to explain in excess. | 
Mr. Davis : You have made estimates though, and have exceeded them— / 
you did so at Dover ? | 
Mr. Raw tyson: I have nothing to do with Dover. 
Mr. Davis: Were you at Ormskirk ? 
Mr. Rawirnson: Yes. | 
Mr. Davis: What were your estimates ? j 
Mr. Rawiinson: £8000, | 





— 


Mr. Davis: What did you work for? 

Mr. Raw .rinson: £11,000. 

a, ps With regard to Dover, it is in the appendix to your me- | 
morial ? 

Mr. Rawutnson: That is quite correct. | 

Mr. Turner: I thought you said you had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Rawitnson: Nothing to do with the works; I reported upon them | 
years before they were commenced. 

Mr. Davis: And your estimate was £16,500, 

Mr. Raw inson: Whatever estimate was made was not upon any correct 
data, but for the satisfaction of the inhabitants, and was not considered 
reliable. In Carlisle I gave a rough estimate at £12,000; but my official 
estimate was £23,000. 

Mr. Davis: Who carried out the works at Dover? 

Mr. Rawirnson: Mr. Rammell. 

Mr. Davis: Do you know what they cost ? 

Mr. Rawxrnson: I have no idea. 

Mr. Davis: If it comes to the knowledge of the board that the works have 
been done for less, would not that tell against you ? 

Mr, Rawitnson: Had you not better ask me about a place in whichI 
have been engaged ? 

Mr. Davis: Well then take Alnwick. The estimate there was £8000, and - 
the works cost upwards of £11,000. Then again Ormskirk, the estimate 
was something between £7000 and £8000, and it cost £11,000. 

Mr. Raw inson: My reply is, that in each of those towns the estimates 
were for a definite plan laid before the respective boards, say for sewerage 
within what might be called a ring fence, but subseqnently the mains were 
extended for sewage and water supply to the most remote points, and to 
isolated houses for instance ; and though the works cost £11,000, I am pre- 
pared to show that £8000 did really complete the original estimate. 

Mr. Davis: That is hardly an answer to the question. How about Wol- 
verhampton ? 

Mr. Raw inson: Before I went to the East, I was engaged by the corpo- 
ration of Wolverhampton for a scheme of water supply and sewerage, and it 
was going into Parliament when I went. I believe that is all I can say 
about it. 

Mr. Davis: Are you likely to be paid for it? (A laugh.) | 

Mr. Rawtrnson: No. 

Mr. Hunt: What is the state of the general drainage ? 

Mr. Rawutnson : I believe very satisiactory. 

Mr. Hunt: Have ng any testimonials from them? 

Mr. Rawirnson: No. 

Mr. Hunt: Have you applied to them? 

Mr. Rawiinson : No. 

Mr. Hunt: Why? 

Mr. Rawttnson : Because I have an action against them. There they had 
not money suflicient to lay iron pipes down in some places and I laid earthen | 
ones. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: You would have preferred iron pipes ? 

Mr. Rawxinson: Unquestionably, if the estimates would have allowed it. 

Mr. Hunt: In what capacity were you with Mr. Robert Stephenson ? 

Mr. Rawiinson: As contractor. He placed that confidence in me, that 
he gave into my hands the whole of the masons’ work on that line after the 
contractor failed. 

Mr. Hunt: How long had you the contract after he failed ? 

Mr. Rawurnson: I was upon the contract about four years, and I was 
contractor about fifteen months out of that time. I went on to that contract. 
from Mr. IHartley’s office. There is no man in the world for whom I have a 
greater respect than Mr. Robert Stephenson, but I must be allowed to state 
that I went on to that work as inspector of masonry, and the first thing I was 
required to attend to was a double 6-foot culvert under a 40-foot embankment. 
I declined to have anything to do with it. He said tome, ** Do you think 
it will not stand?” LIreplied, ‘‘ If it will, I have been brought up in a bad 
school.” ‘ Very well;”’ he said, “let it alone.” I did so; it was filled | 
with timber, and when the embankment was on it, it was crushed like an | 
egg-shell. The double culverts were devised by himself, but I do not like to 
say anything which may appear to derogate from Mr. Stephenson’s ability. 

Mr. Hunt: He must have had a high opinion of your engineering skill. 
Have you applied to him for a certificate? 

Mr. Rawttnson : I have applied to no one, and have given you those only 
which have come spontaneously. I was aware that several eminent engi- 




















neers had given certificates to Mr. Bazalgette (all of which I can readily en- 
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dorse), and I did not wish to place them in the position of having to give 
duplicates, or to deny me the favour of their recommendation. 

. Hunt: Why did you not apply to the corporation of Liverpool ? 
| Mr. Rawxinson: Because Mr. Franklin is in his ve. (Mr. Rawlinson 
read an extract from a letter of Lord Ellesmere’s land steward, which clearly 
showed the confidence which that nobleman placed in his ability.) 

Mr. Hunt: There is one remark made by you which I am sure escaped 
you hastily. Speaking of the large estimate of Mr. George Stephenson, you 
made use of the word * ror ‘ 

Mr. Rawuinson: If I did, I withdraw it with all my heart, for I have 
| the highest opinion of both father and son; and standing here, as I do, in 

opposition to a pose | like Mr. Bazalgette, I disclaim any personal feeling 
towards him. If he is elected, I am sure I shall esteem him as highly as I 
|| have éver done. 

| - Mr. Henry was then called for. He said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
| —It is always an irksome task for any one to dilate upon his own qualifica- 
| tions. The notice of the appointment was so short that I was unable to 
| get any further testimonials than those I have laid before you. They are 
| not testimonials produced for the occasion, but some which I had before. I 
| shall be happy to answer any question you may put to me, but I have no- 
| thing further to state. 
|_ Mr. Boorn responded to the call of the president. He said—Gentlemen, 
' In handing in a request that I might be put upon the list of candidates for 
| the situation of engineer to your board, my object was, not that I supposed 
| I should obtain the situation in competion with others who are so used to 
| the business, and are better known to you; but I had an object in putting 
| myself forward and endeavouring to obtain the situation. That object was 
| this: I have given the subject of sewers very considerable attention, and 
| am perfect master of it. I beg to inform you that there are plans in exis- 
| tence, which I should like to place before the board, whereby an immense 
| saving could be effected in comparison with the plans hitherto pursued, both 
|in their construction and management. I think all the feculent matter, 
| whether liquid or material, which the sewers of London would throw out, 
| might be made an advantageous speculation, and yield a return to you. 

| A Member said he thought Mr. Booth was not addressing himself to the 
| subject. (Hear, hear.) 

| Mr. Boorn: I think I am. 

The PresipENT: That is for me to decide. 

| Mr. Boorn: I fancy that every improvement that can be placed before 
| the board is worthy of their consideration; and as you are going to start 
| _ the point, it appears to me important that I should advertise these 
| plans to you that they may be carried out. If you can spend the money in 
| a better way than it has hitherto been, it is well for you to know the manner, 
| As your advertisement did not say anything about written testimonials, I 
thought I would come with the best testimonial, and show you that there are 
better plans. I have consulted the best engineers in and about London, and 
| they state that mine are improvements. It may appear singular that an 
| individual should come forward and tell you that he has better plans than 
| those in practice by you; but—— 

| Mr. H. L. Taytor: We have no plans. 

Mr. Boorn: Well, the plans that are in existence. 

| A MEMBER rose to order. 

| The PREsiDENT said: However desirable it might be to obtain information 
from candidates, still, on the present occasion, the gentleman should contine 

his remarks to the specific object of showing what were his qualifications for 

office. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Boyson: Mr. Booth does not come forward with testimonials at all. 

Mr. Boorn: You want to know from the candidates what are their ideas. 

The PRESIDENT: The court requires information as to the education of 
Mr. Booth in engineering, and whut practical experience he has had. ({ear.) 
If he will confine himself to those points we shall be obliged. 

Mr. Boorn: I have been an engineer ever since I left school, 

Mr. H. L. ‘Taytor: What towns have you drained ? 

Mr. Boorn: None, sir, whatever. 

Mr. SavaGe: Perhaps Mr. Booth will tell us the chief work he has done. 

Mr. Booru: The chief work is an improved plan of sewers. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: And where did you carry it out? 

Mr, Boorn: L have not been employed in that respect. “ 

The PrEstpENr: The court is not desirous that Mr. Booth should go fur- 
Any information he can afford them, at a fit and proper 

time, they will be glad of; but we have now met for the purpose of electing 
an engineer, and not of discussing plans. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. H. L. Taytor (to Mr. Booth): And your object will be quite attained 
by pursuing such a course, 
Mr. Boor: Certainly; my work is done, but I should like to make one 
| observation. When Wheatstone invented the telegraph, there were no pre- 
cedents, and he could not be asked ** What towns have you placed them in?” 
and when Brindley invented canals, there were no precedents; and yet both 
those men carried out their objects well and perfectly. Give me an oppor- 
tunity, and I will carry out what I have stated. 
| The Prestpenr: Gentlemen, you have now heard the several candidates ; 
have you any questions to ask before I proceed to put the names to the vote? 
Mr. Doutron: I am sure there was but one motive which actuated Mr. 
Nicholay in reading the paper he did, and but one motive I had in making 
allusion to that paper. It did appear to me, as it does now—and I cannot 
but give expression to my sentiment—strange that not a single statement put 
forth by Mr. Nicholay should have been answered in some way by Mr. 
| Bazalgette. When I heard these matters this morning, I read again the 
| circular put forth by him, and I find he states further down, ‘* My experience 
| was therefore considerable before the year 1848, when I was appointed upon 
the engineering staff of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers.” Now, 
| I have been looking over the return made by the commissioners in 1849, and 
|I find it there stated that Mr. Bazalgette was only acting in the capacity of 
| surveyor, and that his duty as such was to present nuisances, and to direct 
| proceedings in reference to them. 
| Mr, Corre rose to order. 
| Mr. Hunr: Having been a commissioner for a long time, I may state, in 
reference to that matter, that we had a discussion as to whether our engi- 
| neer should be styled surveyor or engineer, (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Corrie insisted upon his point of order. 
| ‘The Presipent said, he had a simple duty to perform, namely that of 
guiding the proceedings with calmness and impartiality; and he was 
| anxious that justice should be done to all the candidates, He would there- 
| fore say that now was certainly the proper time for any member to discuss 
| their merits. F 
A Memper: Will you allow the candidate against whom an allegation is 
made to be recalled to answer it ? 
The PrestpENT: Undoubtedly, if any new matter is introduced into the 
| discussion. 














which I have been connected, if I entertained an opinion, whether Te saci d by 

members or not, given utterance to that opinion; and because I believe that 
the statements made are true and can be proved, and because this last 
matter is come out, not by hearsay, but by the documents of the commis- 
sioners themselves, I now press the consideration of them. It is of the 
utmost importance that these testim onials should be looked at, and but that 
I see the feeling of the board is against prolonging the discussion, I should 
be prepared to prove that Sir William Cubitt says one thing at one time, and 
another at another. (Oh, oh!) Gentlemen say “ Oh, oh,”—I am prepared 
to go through the whole of these things, and show that at one time Sir W. 
Cubitt says the drainage of the south of London——(interruption), 

The Presipent: I think the honourable member should refrain from 
using the names of gentleman who are not present. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dovtron : Gentlemen must recollect that these things are not to end 
here ; they will be made known elsewhere ; and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that these statements should be answered. 

Mr. H. L. Taytorn: What are they ? 

Mr. Dovtton: I ask whether Mr. Bazalgette was appointed on the engi- 
neering staff of the late commission in 1848? 

The PRESIDENT: Does the honourable member wish to put the question 
to Mr. Bazalgette ? 

Mr. Dovtton : I do. 

Mr. BazaGerre was recalled, and in answer to Mr. Doulton said, in the | 
late commission of sewers the term employed was surveyor, and that term | 
applied to engineering works, At the time I was appointed, which was in | 
1848, Mr. Austin was consulting-engineer, and Mr. Philips was chief-sur- | 
veyor, and I was, therefore, appointed as assistant to those gentlemen upon | 
the. engineering staff. My duties were not at that period of a fixed charac- | 
ter. My first duty was to report upon a great number of outlying districts, | 

_The PrestpenT: The question is whether you were appointed on the en- | 
gineering staff in 1848? 

Mr. Bazatcertre: I believe that is perfectly true. 

Mr. Doutron : Then, sir, here’s a return made to the House of Commons 
in 1849, in which it is stated that he was appointed as surveyor of nuisances, | 
&e., in 1849. | 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: The question is whether he was not engaged in some | 
other capacity anterior to this ? | 

The PresipEnT : The question put to you is whether, charging your re- | 
collection, you were put upon the engineering staff in 1848 or ’49, as set forth | 
in the return ? | 

Mr. Bazatcerre: My impression was that it was in 1848, and on apply- | 
ing to the surveyor it was also his impression. | 

In answer to a question by amember, Mr. BazALGerre said: The employ- 











ment set forth in that return was not the first. ‘The first was to report upon 
certain outlying districts. | 

A MemBer: How long before the appointment was that ? ! 

Mr. Bazaicrette: There was no actual appointment to that office. Those || 
duties were assigned to me after a time. | 

Mr. H. L. Tayton: Were you employed by the Commissioners of Sewers 
in 1848 in any capacity ? | 

Mr. Bazatcetre: I have been rather better than six years and a half’; 
with the commissioners. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: But you say it was 1848. 

Mr. BazaLcetre: There must be a mistake in the date. | 

Mr. D’irrancGer: It is very important that we shouid elect such an officer | 
unanimously, otherwise it will operate prejudicially with the public; and I 
would venture to suggest that, if Mr. Rawlinson would retire, we should 
elect Mr. Bazalgette unanimously. (Laughter and interruption.) 

The PRESIDENT said, the course recommended by the honourable member 
was one which the board could not entertain. They had four candidates | 
before them, and they must do their duty by electing one of them. 

‘he names were then put to the vote, with the following results :— 
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The PresipENt declared Mr. Bazalgette to be duly elected, amidst loud | 


cheers. 

Mr. BAzALGETTE said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I beg to thank 
you most heartily for the confidence you have shown me this day. It will | 
be my earnest desire to prove to you that that confidence is well placed; and | 
I trust it will turn out for the public benefit. | 

ELECTION OF ACCOUNTANT. 1 

There were 44 candidates for this office. After some little discussion, it | 
was resolved to reduce the numbers to 4, by a show of hands. | 

The successful candidates on this occasion were—Mr. G. 5. Hatton (the || 
accountant to the late commission), Mr. Kingsford, Mr. Buckton, and Mr. | | 
Dover. ‘he applications and testimonials of these gentlemen having been | | 
read, the show of hands was taken again three times—each time the candi-| | 
date lowest on the list being struck off. The result was as follows :— | 


lst Show. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 
Hatton ccccccccces ae we 2 «2 & 
Kingsford cecccoswes 1D cc WW oe 1h. ov 4 
Buckton ..cccccoce so. ae 60" OR pe a 


Dover .cccee ccvccece DO ee 3 
The PRestpENT then put the question, ‘*‘ That Mr. Hatton be the ac-! 
countant of the board,’ which was carried by 38 votes, and Mr. Harron 
briefly returned thanks. ; 
COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 
Deputy Harrison moved, and Mr. Savacs seconded, the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted :—“* That on Monday next the whole board should 
resolve itself into a committee to take into consideration the appointment of 
the following committees:—1. To hear and determine appeals; 2. For 
financial purposes; 3. To consider bye-laws; 4. To confer with vestries and 
district boards ; 5. To report on duties of the board under the Building Act; 
and, 6, to examine and report on claims for compensation.”’ | 
APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 
Mr. Davis said he would give notice of a motion to the effect that, the 
superior officers being now appointed, all subordinate officers be appointed by 
the president and a committee. : 
Deputy Harrison moved ‘* That it be referred to the Officers and Clerk’s 
Committee to consider and report to this board what officers and clerks in the | 
several departments shall be appointed, and the salaries to be assigned to 
each,” 
Mr. TuRNER seconded the motion. | 
A discussion of some length took place on the propriety of placing the 
consideration of these points in the hands of the committee, and various sug- | 
gestions thereon were made. Ultimately the motion was agreed to, and the} 





| Mr. Dovttron: I have always in any committee or on any board with 
\ 


names of Messrs. Davis, Savage, and Atkin, were added to the committee. | 
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THE TRBASURER AND SUPERINTENDENT ARCHITECT. 

Mr. TurNER read a report from the committee to whom it was referred to 
consider the mode of filling up these appointments. The committee had 
received communications from several joint stock banks, in reference to the 
former, and recommended as the most advantageous the offer of the Bank of 
London, and that the security required from that establishment should be 
£50,000. The committee defined also in general terms the duties of the super- 
intending architect, and recommended that his salary should be £800 a year. 

On the motion of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. CHALMERS, it was 
resolved, after some conversation, that so much of the committee’s report as 
related to the appointment of treasurer should be agreed to, and referred back 
to the committee to out ; and also that the board meet on Monday, the 
4th of February, at twelve o'clock, to elect the superintending architect on 
the terms recommended in the report. 

BOARD-ROOM OF THE COMMISSION. 

Mr. Hawxes brought up the report of the committee on this subject. It 
stated that having carefully considered the course to be adopted, the com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that it was expedient that advertisements 
should be issued inviting parties to submit plans for a new board-room, 
which plans must provide accomodation for forty-five members and the 
officers of the board, with space for the public and reporters, with committee- 
rooms, &c., having an entrance from Soho Square, and that such plans be 
sent in before the end of February. 

On the motion that report be adopted— 

Major Lyon said he was sorry, as a member of the committee, to raise an 
objection, but as the report had been adopted by the casting vote of the 
chairman only, he felt it would be better to refer the matter to the committee 
again. 

The CHArRMAN said the reason he gave the casting vote was this: it was 
orginally proposed that some eminent architect should be employed to pre- 
pare plans for the board-room. To this an amendment was moved, that the 
board should apply to six architects; and ultimately it was considered better 
to refer it to public competition. Upon this latter he gave his casting vote. 

It was then resolved that the report be referred back to the committee, to 
consult with the superintending architect about to be appointed. 

é WIDTH OF STREETS. 

Major Lyon moved the confirmation of the bye-law regulating the width 
of streets and alleys made by the board on the 18th inst., modifying the 
penal clause. 

The PRESIDENT said, it was not competent for the honourable member to 
move the confirmation of the bye-law, with a modification, unless due notice 
had been given of the proposed change in the penalty. ; 

Major Lyon then removed the resolution, inserting the penalty in case of 
a breach of the bye-law at 40s., with a further fine of 20s. each day during 
which the offence was continued. 

The motion was adopted. 

‘ REGISTRARS OF HEALTH REPORTS. 

On the motion of Mr. Frew, it was resolved, “* That the registrar of publie 
health in the metropolis be requested to send to each member of the board a 
~~ of his reports, as issued.” 

he board then adjourned, having sat five hours and a quarter. 














Fripay, Fern. 1. 

The board met at Guildhall, at 12 o'clock this day. Mr. Turwarres, the 
president, occupied the chuir. j 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

MR. F. 0. WARD AND THE ENGINEER. 

Mr. D'IFFANGER suid, he observed in the Zimes newspaper a letter from 
Mr. Razalgette, in which that gentleman denied the ac uracv of the report 
of what he said at the last meeting of the board. s far as his (the 
speaker's) recollection went, Mr. Bazalgette suid, on that occasion, that he 
had the control of one-half of the works on the Tame Yailey Canal. In 
consequence of that statement, which was also contained in his original 
address, he (the speaker) had been induced to give his vote for the appoint- 
meut of Mr. Buzalgette as engineer——(Interruption.) 

Mr. BRisTOWE inquired whether the honourable member intended to con- 
clude with a motion. (Hear, hear.) 
| The PresmenTsaid, he understood that Mr. D'Iffanger intended to propose 
a question ; and, of course, he was entitled to make any observations which 
| he deemed necessary to make the scope of his inquiry clear. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D’IrranGer said he had u question to put. It” 
notoriety that the statements of Mr. Bazalgette had been contradicted. 


“aa 


ought to set itself right. He wished to ask Mr. Bazalgette whether, at their 
last meeting, he did not state that one-ialf of tae works on the Tame 
Valley Canal wes under his control? Tis (the speaker's) impression was 
that he did, and therefore gave Mr. Bazalgette his vote. (No, uo.) 

Major Lyon wbought that a question touching the veracity of one of their 
officers, who was very high indeed in position, was of the utmost importance ; 
and it was quite certain that the board would have the greatest possible re- 
spect for that geuileman if he could clear himself of an accusation so very 
grave as that which had been alleged. He thought that, out of puré friend- 

| ship to Mr. Bazaigeite, the question ought to be fairly put, and as fairly 
answered, As ihe mutter stood before, it seemed that a letter was produced 
from a gentlemaa who was iormerly a comtiissiouer of sewers, but the state- 
|ments contained iu it were unsupported. Since then, however, the state- 
ments had been made in the public press, and a public officer had given a 
| direct contradiction iv that which was stated by Mr. Bazalgette at the other 
}end of the table. It the question were one which related to the veracity 
of Mr. Ward, as against that of Mr. Bazalgette, it might be left to mght it- 
self; but when a gentleman holding oflice in Portsmouth Dockyard made 
ja statement directly contradicting that of their own officer, an opportunity 
ought to be afforded for a full expiavation. (Hear, hear.) 

| Mr. Davis,felt convinced that no good could result from the question being 
answered. (Ob, oh!) It was not for the interest of the board or the public 
| that the matter should be reopened. He (Mr. Davis) did not under$tand Mr. 
| Bazalgette to assert that which was stated; but whether he did or not, the 
| public press was open to one gentleman as well as to another. Questions of 
| this nature had called forth many expressions of angry feeling on public 
boards formerly, und he called upon the present board not to entertain them 
for a moment. He would move that they proceed to the business of the day. 
(Hear, hear.) : 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Hows said, he trusted the board would not proceed to business until 
the question put by Mr. D'Iffanger had beenanswered. He confessed that he 
understood Mr. Buzalgetie’s statement to be exactly what his friend opposite 
had quoted. 

Mr. H. L. Tayzor said, it struck him that, if the members of the board 
intended to get through the business of the day, they had better not fritter 











whole column nad appeared in the Ziies on the subject, aud the board | 





it wus a matter of public | 





away valuable time by any such ridiculous questions. (‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
‘Hear, hear.”) The whole of what had taken place arose, he had no doubt, 
from what occurred in the late Commission with respect to the views en- 
tertained by Mr. Ward as to the drainage of London. From his (the _ 
er’s) experience on that Commission, he believed that Mr. F. 0. Ward held 
the opinion that he understood more about the drainage of London than all 
the engineers in London put together. (Interruption.) 

_ Mr. Douxron : I rise to order, I submit that the speaker is not address- 
ing himself to the question. 

A Memper: He is only disparaging Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Doutton: If he enters upon these matters, we shall open questions 
relating altogether to the old commission. 

The Preswent: I am clearly of opinion that Mr. Taylor is out of order 
in branching off into a discussion touching the opinions of any individual who 
is not present. I have had complaints made to me that I did not call the 
honourable gentleman to order at our last meeting, in consequence of an 
observation made by him—which, however, I did not catch at the moment, 
as there was considerable excitement—to the effect that he was surprised we 
should receive ‘such a letter from such a man.” (Hear, ye | I am sure, 
if there is one characteristic more prominent in the English character than 
another, it is a love of fair play, and a resolve that no gentleman, whatever | 
his opinion may be, shall be attacked behind his back. (Hear, hear.) As} 
far as Mr. Ward is concerned, I am not prepared to endorse his ——— but | 
I may say that I believe he has no other motive but a sense of public duty in | 
the course he has adopted. (Hear, hear.) I am sure there is no man sooner | 
than Mr. Taylor himself who will admit that it is better to avoid touching | 
on points affecting persons who have no opportunity of replying. The simple | 
question before us is as to the veracity of an officer of this board, and I think 
we are decidedly interested in having it answered. (Hear, hear.) It is a 
matter which needs no discussion, but simply requires from Mr. algette | 
“ IT did” or “ I did not make such a statement.’”’ If we proceed to the next | 
business, the engineer will labour under the imputation of not being able or 
willing to reply to the question. In justice to him, therefore, I think it, 
should be put and answered. ; | 

After some remarks from Deputy Harrison, Mr. T. H. Hall, Mr. Savage, | 
and Mr. D'’Iffanger, 

Mr. TuRNER said, he should op the matter being further entered upon, | 
because he believed the course adopted was one likely very seriously to im- 
pede the business of the board. If honourable members wished to put ques- | 
tions of such a character, impugning the veracity of one of their officers, the | 
most convenient course would be to give notice of their intention. (Hear.) 

Mr. CrELLIN thought that the very fact of there being a difference of | 
opinion as to what were the precise words used by Mr. Bazalgette was a suf- | 
ficient justification for proposing the question. | 

Messrs. Carpmael, Bristowe, and Burslem, opp 
Messrs. Bidgood, Hunt, and others, supported it. | 

The PresrpEnT then took a show of hands on the question, that the board | 
oun to the order of the day, which was lost by a majority of one, and Mr. | 

azalgette was called upon for his reply. 

Mr. BazauGerre said: Gentlemen, the statement I made at the last meet- | 
ing of the board was, that I had charge of one-haif of the works on the Tame | 
Valley Canal under Mr. Horn. It has been stated since, that there were five 
subordinates in charge of these works. These were, Mr. McLean, who was 
resident engineer on the Bentley Canal; Mr. Drysdale, who was employed in 
preparing plans and designs; and Mg, Drane, who succeeded myself, leaving 
Mr. Temperley and me in joint charge of the works under Mr. Horn, What 
I collected from the Z'imes was, that I said 1 had it with Mr. Horn; whereas 
what I said was, that I had it with another gentleman under Mr. Horn; 
Messrs. Walker and Burgess being engineers-in-chief of the whole. (Hear, 
hear.) I should like to state (No, No.) I merelyvished to say that the 
letter from Mr. Walker will corroborate this, (Hear, hear.) 

THE SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Hunt called attention to the fact, that although the consideration of | 
the duties and salary of the superintending architect was not on the agenda | 
at the last sitting of the bosf&d, a report on the subject was brought up from 
the committee and adopted late on that day, after several members had left. 
He did not intend to move any resolution in reference thereto, but merely to | 
point out the possibility of serious inconvenience arising to the public service 
if such a course were adopted in future. | 

The CLER« explained, that it arose from the circumstance of the paper of 
business having been prepared and sent out before the committee had de- 
termined upon their report. 

WIDTH OF STREETS AND ALLEYS. 

On the motion of Major Lyon, it was resolved ** That the bye-law regu- 
lating the width of streets and alleys, made by the board on the 25th of 
January, be, and is hereby, confirmed.” 

RE-ELECTION OF MR. WILKINSON AS MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 

The PRESIDENT said, in accordance with their usual custom, that when 
an addition was made to their members, the certificate of such new member’s 
return should be read, he would now call upon the clerk to present the cer- , 
tificate from the parish of St. Pancras, announcing the re-election of Mr, 
Wilkinson. (Hear, hear.) He was quite sure that they would all be glad to| 

ilk board. (Hear, hear.) | 

The CLERK read the certificate, which stated that Mr. Wilkinson had been 
elected by a majority of 4; the numbers being, for Mr. Eckett, 52; for Mr. 
Wilkinson, 56. | 

Mr. Wilkinson thereupon took his seat at the board. | 

ADVANCES TO CONTRACTORS. | 

The PRESIDENT said, it might, perhaps, be necessary to state that it was 
the custom of the late commission, on the completion of a certain amount of | 
work, for the engineer to certify the same, and the sums which were due | 
under the contract, and then to make payments on account. It appeared 
that there were several contractors to whom such advances were due. It was | 
very desirable that, as there were large sums of money necessarily involved | 
in the works of a public board like this, they should be as promptly paid as | 
possible, so that the board might always reckon upon receiving the lowest 
tender for what they had to take a contract. (Hear, hear.) 

The CLERK Jaid before the board the cash statement to Feb. 1, 1856, which 
was as follows :— 

Balance in the hands of the Union Bank of London, 














an. 31, 1856 * ; : ; = . £22,310 17 9 
Cheques drawn, but not presented . ° ° ° 277 1 «6 
Available balance at the Union Bank . ° ° ° £22,033 16 $3 
Amount of deposit account ° . ° 20,000 0 0} 
42,033 16 3 
Add balance at the London and Westminster Bank 6,002 3 4 





Total cash balance . ° ° ° ° £48,085 19 7 
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d the proposition, and | 
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Advances to Contractors. 
R. T. Carlisle, tractor.—13th instalment on contract works, 














Counter’s Creek, main-line diversion and extension ' £1,877 0 0 
W. H. Rowe, contractor.— 2nd instalment on contract works, Queen’s 
it, &c., Chelsea. % : ‘ . . é ‘ 531 0 0 
Culverh and Nicholson.—1st instalment on contract works, Old 
Brompton Lane, &c. . ’ ° > ‘ ‘ - a 227 0 0 
Lee and Lavers, contractors.—3rd inetalment on contract 
works, Lewisham and Blackheath . : ‘ 00 
Do.—1st instalment on contract works, Craven Lane, &c., 
Uxbridge Road . ° ° ‘ c : F 530 0 9 
<cianncaaiaions 886 0 0 
Josh. Yeoman, contractor.—1st instalment on contract works, White- 
hall and Horse Guards ‘ é R Re ° . , 360 0 0 
W. Dethick.—2nd instalment on contract works, White- 
hall Place and Whitehall. 5 ‘ . . 404 0 0 
Do.—Ist instalment on contact works, North Row, 
Adam’s Mews y ; : P ° P 920 0 0 
————__—s—wi4324 0 0 


Total . . ° . £5,205 0 0 


Deputy Harrison: Are the certificates for these amounts here ? 

The CLERK: Yes. 

Deputy Harrison : Then I move that they be paid. 

The PRESIDENT said: Before passing the order to pay the amounts, he 
would state to the board that the moneys at the Union Bank must remain 
until they had the secrurity of the Bank of London, when he (the pre- 
sident) would take an order from the board to transfer that sum to their 
new treasurers. They had heard that there was a sum of £6002 at the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, out of which the whole of these contract instal- 
ments could be met. He would therefore ask, that the motion should au- 
thorise him to draw cheques on that balance. 

Deputy Harrison agreed, and Mr. Orrer seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

THE WORKS AT THE HORSE GUARDS. 

Mr. BurstEM wished to know from what fund the £360 referred to as 
being due on account of works at the Horse Guards and Whitehall was to 
come? Were there any peculiar circumstances connected with the under- 
taking, or was the expense eventually to fall on the ratepayers of the locality ? 

The PRESIDENT said: The Government applied, some time ago, to the 
late commissioners, to construct a sewer to convey the surplus water from 
the ornamental lake in St. Jafmes’s Park. That work was undertaken at 
| the expense of the Government; and the rateyapers would only be taxed 
for so much of the work now going on there as was done for their convenience 
in the public streets. (Hear, hear.) 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

At the instance of the PRESIDENT, some conversation arose as to the mode 
|in which reports of committees should be signed before being presented to 
| the board. Ultimately a resolution was adopted (in conformity with the act 
| of Parliament, which states that three members shall form a quorum), that 
all reports should be signed by at least three members of the committee. 

REPORT OF, COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE BOARD. 

The PRESIDENT brought up the report from the committee of the whole 
board, appointed to consider the formation of committees, and their duties, 
which was read by the cierk, It recommended that the committee on ap- 
peals should consist of 42 members; the finance-committee, 15 members ; 
the bye-law committee, 15, who should also be the committee to confer 
with vestries and district-boards; the gommittee to report on duties of the 
board, under the Building Act, 9 members; and that to examine and report 
on claims for compensation, 15 members; all of whom were named. 

A good deal of conversation arose out of this report; and several names 
were substituted for some of those reccommended by the committee. The 
report, with such moflifications, was then adopted. 

SOLICITOR TO THE BOARD. 

The PreEsIpENT said, the next subject on the paper of business was, ‘to 
take into consideration the necessity of appointing, at an early period, a 
solicitor to the board.” As his friend, the secretary, had already received a 
copy of a writ, it became necessary, on that account, as well as on general 
grounds, that the matter should receive the speedy attention of the board. 
| Deputy.Harrison said he would move, ‘* That it be referred to the commit- 
| tee on the duties and salaries of officers to consider and report in respect to 
| the office of solicitor, or solicitors, to the board.’’ It wasa matter of im- 
| portance to determine whether they would engage the services of a profes- 
| sional gentleman at a salary, or pay him by fees in the usual way. It was 
| a large question, and one they must look at with considerable anxiety. He 
| believed the former would be found the preferable mode, as they ese: thus 
be saved from those frightful bills which had sometimes come to light in con- 
nection with metropolitan improvements. (Hear, hear.) In the Corporation 
of London it was found the most satisfactory : the work was done well, and 
| the public generally were best served. 
| Mr. Corrie seconded the motion, which was adopted. : 

In reply to an inquiry, the clerk stated that the action referred to by the 
| president was one which had been commenced against him as statutory de- 
| fendant, for alleged negligence by one of the contractors to the late Commis- 
| sioners of Sewers. 

APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 

Mr. Davis moved, ‘That all the principal officers being appointed, the 
remaining or subordinate officers be appointed by the chairman and a com- 
mittee, to be named at this meeting.” 

| The Prestpenr said, if this motion were passed, it would contravene a 
resolution already come to by the board. 

| Mr, Davis thereupon withdrew his motion. 

BORROWING POWERS OF THE BOARD. 

Mr. CorRIE rose, in accordance with the notice given by him, to move, 
| That it be referred to a committee to consider and report to this board, 
whether it will, in the opinion of such committee, be prudent to proceed to 
|make the sewers and works mentioned in the 135th clause of the Metro- 
| polis Local Management Act, before some changes have been made in the 
powers of borrowing money contained in that act; and that it be an in- 
| struction to such committee to report to this board the changes, if any, 
| which, in their opinion, are necessary.”” He felt that the motion of which 
he had given notice was of great importance, probably more so than at first 
| sight it appeared, inasmuch as upon it would depend the question whether 
| the public rates to be levied under the authority of the board were or were 
'not to be diminished one-half. If he could succeed in showing that the 
| object he proposed was right, and that it could be carried out, the result 
| would be as he had stated. There were, then, two questions—first, whether 
what he proposed to do was right; and, secondly, whether it could be carried 
|into effect. The borrowing powers of the board were contained in the 
| clauses 183 to 191, inclusive, of their act ; and, if they proceeded to raise 
money under the act of Parliament incorporating the board as it now stood, 

| they would have to pay an interest of at least 7 per cent., including the sink- 
| me-tend, for which provision was made in the statute; and to meet the 














payment of that high rate of interest it would be necessary to levy, by public 
rates, a sum of from £300,000 to £400,000 a year. ides, there das an 
old debt in existence, which the board inherited from the late Commission of 
Sewers, of something like £600,000. He was aware that this was not all 
expended ; but, taking what had been spent into account, and the probable 
expense of constructing the great system of intercepting sewers, the sum the 
board would have to raise would probably amount to £4,000,000. But, whe- 
ther the sum were £3,000,000 or £4,000,000, the plan of raising it would be 








the same. 
The PresIDENT: The amount of the old debt is £455,300. 








Mr. Corrie said the report put it down at nearly £600,000; but whether 
this’ were so or not, the practical question remained the same. If they bor- 
rowed the money at the — rate of interest, they would not be able to raise | | 
it at less than 44 or perhaps 5 percent. The market to which they would have |! 
to go to borrow their money was very limited. They could not go to the 
general lenders of money who lent small sums, use they would not lend 





their money for any long period of time. They would, in reality, be driven 
to the insurance-offices to borrow it, like the late Commission of Sewers. 
What would be the result? The number of these offices was small; they 
knew that the board would have to come to them, and they would raise the 
market upon them ; and he believed they would be unable to get the money 
under 5 per cent. In a subsequent section .ef-the act of Parliament, there 
was a provision that the board should repay moneys borrowed by them by a 
sinking-fund of 2 per cent., so that the cost of it would be no less than ae 
he had stated—7 per cent. The question was, how that was to be avoided. || 
The course seemed to him very easy, provided the board would agree to 
adopt it. If the Government would const fe be answerable for the mone’ 
the board was about to raise, and in: y which he should afterw 
describe, it might be raised at 3} per cemt., and perhaps even as low as 3 per 
cent., according as there was war of peace. The plan he would propose was, 
that a sum of £4,000,000 of consolsghould be created; and he said consols 
because it was desirable to raise oney at the lowest rate possible. 

Deputy Harrison interposed, and said, the proposition the honourable 
member was about to make was no doubt a very important one; but, as’ it 
was well known that the subject to which he had called attention would be 
matter of negotiation with the Government, and might ultimately go before 
Parliament when the board had to submit their designs for carrying out the 
works intrusted to their execution, it seemed to him that the prudent course 
would be not to go into the matter at present. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Corrie said if his friend would consent to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the question he (Mr. Corrie) was now bringing under the 
consideration of the board, he would not at present go further into it. He 
would only say that he was prepared to argue the subject in all its bearings 
when the proper time arrived for his doing so. 

The subject was then, on the motion of Mr. Corrie, seconded by Mr, 
D'lrranceEr, referred to the Finance Committee. 

INTERCEPTING SEWERS. 

Mr. Orrer gave notice, that at the next meeting of the board he would 
move, ** That all the plans, sections, details, and all other papers relative to 
the scheme of intercepting sewage, now in the architect's office of this board, 
be referred to a select committee to arrange and report upon the same.” | 

APPLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The CrERk read a letter from Messrs. Newton and Evans, making a claim | 
on behalf of one of the contractors to the late commissioners. 

At the suggestion of the President, it was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee to examine into. 

The PrestDENT said, this was one of those difficult questions connected | 
with the Victoria Street sewer which would shortly have to be dealt with by 
the board. He hoped some day they would see an end to the matter, and| 
that this source of expense to the ratepayers of London would cease. This | 
was a question of damage done to certain property, and the liability of the 
contractor in reference to it. 

The Cuerxk read a letter signed by several jobbing contractors, complaining 
that their works had been stopped, and offering to —_ on their works in 
the various districts on the same terms as those upon which they had been 
undertaken. 

The Present said, he had directed that a copy of this communication 
should be sent to each district, so that the various boards might make arrange- | 
ments for the employment of the contractors. ri 

A Memsex inquired whether any plans of the existing sewers were about 
to be sent to the district boards? 

The PRESIDENT said, al) the district boards had had copies. 

Mr. Drew asked whether the board would lay down any rule to regulate 
the retirement of one-third of the members of the board, as required by the | 


48th section of the act? . ; 
The PrEsiweNt thought it would be better to leave the consideration of 


the subject till the time approached at which the retirement was to wr 


lace. 
. On the motion of Mr. WALLAceE, seconded by Mr. Orror, it was resolved, | 


“ That the question of continuing the district offices be referred to the Con- | 
ference Committee to consider and report upon.” ; 

An application was read from a district surveyor engaged in the erection | 
of a church, asking that a neighbouring district surveyor might be appointed 
to inspect the work, in conformity with the’provisions of the act. 

The appointment was deferred till the next sitting. 

MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Deputy Harrison gave notice of a motion, that concise minutes of the 
proceedings of the board should be printed, under the direction of the court, | 
for the use of members. 

The board then adjourned till Monday, the 4th. 





Monpay, Fen. 4. 

The board met this day at Guildhall, at twelve o’clock—Mr. Tawares, the 

president, in the chair. é 
MINUTES OF THE COURT. 

The CrEerk having read the minutes of the last meeting, 

Mr. Orror said he observed that their worthy friend, Mr. Woolrych, had | 
not only given a record of the motion submitted by Mr. Corrie, but also of 
the arguments by which it was sustained. If this practice were adopted, he| 
feared the minutes of the court would tecome too voluminous. (Hear, hear.) | 

The PresipENT said, Mr. Woolrych had simply followed the course adopted | 
by the late commission, but he must say that he thought it a somewhat in- | 
convenient course—that it would involve great labour, and might give rise to 





@ jealousies. (Hear, hear.) 


The minutes were then confirmed. 

Mr. Wane called the attention of the president to the importance of mem- 
bers of the board being supplied with the minutes of the votes and proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, and the president agreed to attend to the 


suggestion, 
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ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 

The board then proceeded to the election of a superintending architect. 
The duties of this officer, as defined in the report of the committee presented 
on the 25th ult., are as follows:—The gentleman —— to this office will 
be required to perform the duties defined by, or which may be required for 
enabling the board to carry out the provisions of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, and the Metropolitan Local Management Act. He must act as profes- 
sional adviser of the board on all matters relating to the office of district- 
surveyor, and on questions of fees and compensations connected therewith ; 
and generally on all matters which the board may desire to refer to him; 
and to perform all such other duties incident to the office of superintending 
architect as he may be required to perform. He must devote the whole of 
his time and attention to the duties of his office, as directéd by the act of 
Parliament. The salary, inclusive of travelling expenses, will be £800 per 
annum. 

The Presipent said the board had received sixteen applications in answer 
to their advertisement, but one of the applicants (Mr. J. H. Taylor) had 
since withdrawn, deeming the salary offered by them to be insufficient. 

Mr. Few said, there was an impression on his own mind, and he believed 
there was also on the minds of several gentlemen present, that the board had 
not offered such a salary as was likely to secure the services of a first-rate 
architect. The duties of that office were most important; and he wished to 
know from the president whether the remuneration was irrevocably fixed, or 
whether by any adjournment of the election it was competent to reopen the 
consideration on that point. 

The PreEsiDENT said, the honourable member was well aware that such a 
proposition would require a notice of motion. Of course, it was competent 
for the board, if it were deemed a proper course, to adjourn the election ; but 
in that case they must issue fresh advertisements, as in all probability the 
the offer of £800 a-year had excluded gentlemen who, if the scale of remu- 
neration had been higher, might have applied for the office. 

Mr. Few said, he should like to try the point, so that the subject might be 
discussed. He would, therefore, move that the election be postponed. If 
this were carried, he would then move, ‘*That a committee of the whole 
board be appointed to consider the scale of remuneration.” 

Mr. Burstem seconded the proposition. He tiought that they were not 
paying their staff sufficiently liberal, if they expected to secure the services 
of the best and most efficient men. 

Mr. SavaGE moved an amendment, to the effect that the board now pro- 
ceed with the election by reducing the number of candidates to four. 

Mr. Daron seconded the amendment, believing that it was a very incon- 
venient course to re-open the question. If they found out afterwards that 
their officers were not sufficiently paid, it would be easy to make a motion 
for paying them better. 

Mr. Hunt quite agreed that a7! the officers of the board were insufficiently 
paid. (‘*Oh!” anda laugh.) He wished they had begun better with their 
president, and given him a higher salary. (A laugh) But as, after due con- 
sideration, they had advertised for candidates, and had now 15 gentlemen 
present, it was their duty to proceed at once to the election. (Hear, hear.) 

After a few remarks from other members, the amendment, was put and 
carried. 

The names of the applicants were then read. They were—Mr. Hoskin, 
Mr. Lower, Mr. Blore, Mr. Marrable, Mr. G. L. Taylor, Mr. Legg, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Wood, Mr. Pines, Mr. T. Taylor, Mr. Barnett, Mr. Iakewell, 
Mr. W. Young, Mr. Stent, and Mr. Gant. 

On the show of hands being taken, the four highest candidates were— 


Mr. Marrable - - - - . - 27 votes 
Mr. Hoskin - - - ° ° ~ a 
Mr. Hakewell - - - - ° “ 7 . 
Mr. Barnett - - - - - - a is 


The applications of these gentlemen were next read, and each addressed 
the board, 

Mr. Marrastz said, he had nothing to say to recommend himself to the 
office but what was stated in his letter, and the testimonials laid before the 
jcourt. If elected, he would devote himself untiringly to the duties of his 
| station. 

Mr. Hosxry said, since the year 1844 he had been one of the official 
referees under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, and his experience had made 
him thoroughly acquainted with all the districts. He would venture to say 
also, that he was better acquainted than any other man with the duties 
required by the superintending architect. He knew individually the 
whole of the district surveyors, and was able to check their returns with the 
greatest effect. He had heard it rumoured, that in the opinion of some 
gentlemen present he had been very wrong-headed and obstinate in the 
administration of the act of Parliament under which he had held an appoint- 
ment, and in proof of this the state of some houses in Cheapside which had 
been in a ruinous condition for years was adduced. He was prepared to 
show that the duties of offcial referee had been fully and fairly complied 
with in that instance, and that the fault rested not with him or with his col- 
leagues. The forms laid down in the act were duly gone through, and it then 
devolved upon the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, if there was nothing 
wrong in the award to carry it into effect. The district surveyors, in both 
cases, had certified that the buildings were in a dangerous condition, and 
ought to be pulled down, and the official referees confirmed their certificate. 

The PresIpDENT said in his address, Mr. Hoskin had said something 
to the effect that he knew who among the district surveyors were prepared 
to take the customary fees without doing their work. He (the president) 
thought that so sweeping a charge from onc so high in position as Mr. Hos- 
king was a serious matter, and he had no doubt that gentleman would like 
to explain himself. 

Mr. Hoskrn said he did not mean to impute anything wrong to the dis- 
trict surveyors as a body, but doubtless, amongst fifty men, they would find 
some who were more inclined to consult their own profit than to carry out 
the intentions of their office. What he meant was, that if it were an advan- 
tage to the board to know those men, he possessed the qualification. 

Mr. H. L. Tayior inquired whether Mr. Hoskin considered that the 
difficulty with respect to the buildings in Cheapside, which had been such a 
nuisance and annoyance to the public, had been occasioned by the imperfect- 
ness of the act of Parliament? 

Mr. Hoskin: It is not for me to say. 

Mr. Taytor: It was no fault of yours? 

Mr. Hoskin said: That he and his colleagues had acted rightly was proved 
by the high legal opinions taken on the subject; and, moreover, it was ab- 
surd to suppose that, holding office with inferior jurisdiction, he would not 
long since have been called to account if he had failed in discharge of his 


uty. 

Mr. Tayton: But the difficulties no longer exist ? 

Mr. Hosxry: The new act of Parliament certainly provides for their more 
speedy removal. ; 








Mr. Taytor: And if you are elected to office, you are prepared to remove 
them? Will you tell the board whether you have been engaged, in the course 
of gt ame in large improvements? 

Mr. Hosxry : Improvements of what nature? 

Mr. Taytor: Public street improvements. You are aware of the nature 
of the duties devolving upon the superintending architect ? 

Mr. Hosxry: Clearly; those appointed by the act, and others which the 
board may direct. I have laid down plans for street improvements. I gave 
evidence before the Railway Termini Committee, and my evidence was treated | 
with respect in their report; also before the Metropolitan Improvement 
Commission in 1843. 

Mr. Hunr: Are you prepared, should any new streets be poojected, to 
submit plans for compensation to parties ? 

Mr. Hoskin : I believe I am. 

Mr. Burstem said, he believed from experience, that as a rule the district 
surveyors were a very honourable class of men, and he would like Mr. 
Hoskin to tell the board whether, in his opinion, the difficulties of the late 
act of Parliament were not very great in respect to their duties ? 

Mr. Hoskin: Uudoubtedly. | 

The PrestpENtT inquired whether Mr. Hoskin’s attention had been called | 
to the 214th section of the act of Parliament? | 

Mr. Hosk1n said it had; but he set up no claim whatever. He was pre-| 
sent as a man out of employment, and who did not want to live idly. 

Mr. Hakewe.t made a brief statement. He said he was articled to Mr. | 
Hardwick, had since had 15 years’ practice, and had been district surveyor | 
for 13 years. 

Mr. Barnett next, addressed the court, and referred to various works in | 
which he had been engaged. In reply to Mr. Nicholay, he said, that in refer- 
ence to the Marylebone and St. Pancras cemeteries he believed he had given 
satisfaction, 

The show of hands for the candidates were again taken, with the following 





result :— 
2nd Show. 3rd Show. 4th Show. 
Mr. Marrable - - 21 - - 19 - - 21 
Mr. Barnett - ° - - 7 - - 17 
Mr. Hoskin - - 14 - - 16 - - O 
Mr. Hakewell - - 13 - - 0 - - O 
On the question that Mr. Marrable be the superintending architect to the 


board, 30 hands were held up, and the president declared him duly elected. 
Mr. MarraB Le briefly returned thanks. 
SUMMONSES TO DEFAULTERS. 

On this question Mr. Misk1n suggested, with reference to the Surrey and 
Kent district, that the representatives might have an opportunity of going 
through the lists of defaulters with the several collectors of rates, in order 
to save the necessity for issuing so large a number of summonses, 

The PresipENT said: The board was acting under a clause in the late 
Sewers’ Act, which marked out a specific course in reference to defaulters ; 
and they could not delegate their powers. There were 20,000 or 25,000 
summonses to issue. 

The Collectors then handed in their lists, and summonses were ordered 
to be issued for the Holborn district, returnable at Greek Street on the 5th 
of March; and for the Kent and Surrey districts, at the Sessions House, 
Newington, on the 8th and 18th of March. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD, 

Mr. WILKINSON gave notice, that at the next meeting he would propose 
that the future sittings of the board should be held on Fridays. 

The board then adjourned till Friday next. 








EXPERIMENT wiTH Coat Tar as A Manure.—Mr. Atkinson, upon 
whose farm this experiment was tried, writes to Mr. Smith, of the Sea- 
ham Gas Works, as under :— 

Dear Sir,—The experiment with potatoes planted upon Seaham Glebe 
Farm is as follows:—With gas tar and farm-yard manure, 6 tons, 8 cwt., 
3 qrs., per acre. Without gas tar, and same quantity of farm-yard manure, 
6 tons, 11 ewt., 3 qrs., 4 lbs. per acre. The gas tar being only fourteen days 
mixed with farm-yard manure before being applied to the soil in the potato 
rows, prevented part of the plants from growing; yet I felt surprised at the 
result; for when the potatoes were turned out with the plough in the rows, 
the potatoes planted with the gas tar were larger, and appeared to the eye the 
better crop. G. ATKINSON, 

Mr. Smith, Seaham Harbour. 

It will be seen that Mr. Atkinson admits that the trial was hardly a 
fair one, inasmuch as the tar was not a suflicient time in compost. The 
time should not have been less than three months. In both cases the 
crop was free from disease and of excellent quality. 

Licutinec oF THE Hovsrs or ParuiaAMeNT.—During the evening of 
the day upon which the Queen opened the Houses of Parliament, an 
event occurred that might have been attended with serious consequences. 
The houses are supplied with gas by the Chartered Gas Company, and 
some person unknown went to the offices of the company, as from the 
House of Commons, and desired them to put on an extra pressure of gas. 
This was done to the extent of quite 50 per cent. The extraordinary 
glare and smoke from the jets first attracted attention, and, on inquiries 
being instantly made, the intention, whatever it might have been, was 
frustrated. On Friday a searching investigation was made. All the 
officials were confronted with the people belonging to the gas company, 
but for a long time without success, as the individual could not be identi- 
fied, but in the end he was identified and summarily dismissed. The 
anthorities are naturally very indignant at what they consider, to say the 
least of it, so great a piece of impertinence. It is not supposed that there 
was any evil intention in the act; but still it might have given rise to ac- 
cident of a disastrous character. For the future, orders have been given 
that no directions shall be attended to except they are given in the hand- 
writing of the proper authorities, ° 

CuErstow.—At a numerously attended meeting of influential in- 
habitants of this town, held on the 14th ultimo, called to take into 
consideration the inefficient state of the supply of gas, and to consider the 
propriety of acting upon the report of Mr. Atkins, gas engineer of Oxford, 

it was determined to form a Gas and Coke Consumer’s Company, under 
the Limited Liability Act, with a capital of £5000, in £5 shares. Nearly 
400 shares were subscribed for in the room, and there is little reason to 
doubt of the undertaking being carried out. 

Dow1ais.—A company, under the Limited Liability Act, has been 

formed for lighting this district, containing about 15,000 inhabitants, 
with gas. 
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THOMAS EDINGTON, 
| PURCHASER AND INSPECTOR OF CASTINGS 





| GLASGO 
TO GAS COMPANIEs. 


EW PELTON MAIN GAS COAL. 
Parties wanting a supply of these first-class 
GAS COALS, which areextensively used in the London 
|and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr.JaMES 
| Jorcry, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
GAS LIGHTING. 


R. T. A. HEDLEY (A.I.C.E. ), Con- 
SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Plans, specification, and drawings 





| 


Advertisements. 


WEST and GREGSON, 


UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas 

Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 


Pressure 
Go- 


W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers ‘to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers ; also to the Paris Universal Ex- 


| Moons, Globes. 


I 


TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 


AND INSPECTOR IRONMONGERS 
17, GORDON STREET, GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &e. LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 


Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 


a 
| 





CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. m pap peneee. ‘ SCOTCH CANNEL.  perton. 
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Retorts, Ist teaion, hot blast ........ et ae 710 0/710 0 ; 10 0} Tough cake copper. £126 Ditto = refined.. 1s ~ 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast ........ - 8 5 0 o.. 715 0/715 08 0 0 English pig lead.. .£25, 10s. to £26 5. ” Bane... - GU... ccstiiercore 
Tank Plates, § thick and above ...... e 810 0} 7 0 0| 8 5 0,710 0 9 0 O° Welch bariron in London, £9. 10s. ,, - Ground eae 5s. to £6. 15s. on | 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 35 per cent. Discount. FREIGHTS, per Ton. | 
x — ‘ = — Coastwise— Newcastle. Foreign. ' 
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| description ; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of | 


! 
| 


the most modern patterns. 
Park GLASs WorkKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Ee IGHtTON MOOR GAS COALS,— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Ccals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NESBIT, EIGHTON Moor Orrice, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 





| 
| 
' supplied.—Offices, Warkworth, KANBURY. : hibition. Class I V., Section 1., No. 269. | works. 
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FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRBIC EK, | 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of, Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. | 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged ; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


ALEXANDER WRIGRT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, GOVERNORS, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
ConsuMERS’ Meters at the List Price, with a Liberal Discount to 


NEW INSTRUMENTS FOR THE USE OF GAS 





Wholesale Purchasers. 
USE 


COMPANIES. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST. 


Apparatus, including Graduated Tube and Equalising Cylinder, £1. 1s. | 
Bromine, 3s. per ounce, | 








AN APPARATUS for TESTING the PRESENCE of BISULPHURET of CARBON in GAS. 


Cost of Apparatus, £2. 


AN APPARATUS FOR aaa ING 1 


THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL and OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, | 

InventeD sy LEWIS THOMPSON, Esa., M.R.C.S., | 

Complete Apparatus, in Polished narigtatand oan Case .. £5 58 O 

In ordinary Packing Case. 330 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


A REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE. 


It is important to Gas Companies to know the pressure at various parts of their districts during the successive hours of the night, for the better regulation of their 
initial pressure at the Works. This compact apparatus, capable of being placed in a space of about one foot cube, is intended to supply this information, 
Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 


STATION SETERS,’ PRESSURE GAUCES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIG GRAVITY APPARATUS, &C. 
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LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


james FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
| fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
| Lesmahago), respectfully intimates to the Managers of 
| Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
oy to ship the best quality of the above well-known 
OALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
| Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 
uired, 
| rice, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Co., Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 
1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
| Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
| ALLIANCE [RON WorKS, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


PADDON AND FORD, 








GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 
Manufacturers of WeTand Dky GAs METERS, STATION 
Meters, GovERNORS. EXPERIMENTAL APPAKATUS, 
Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS, 


Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas Works supplied. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK, 

75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies 
having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. 
And Companies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 


*pply 
IPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS. 
| ConTRAcTS TAKEN. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
| GASHOLDER MAKER, 
! No.8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. . 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
\* DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 

nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 

Bankside, Southwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perkins, 67, Mark-lane 
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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 


NEAR WREXHAM, 
Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 
superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 
Coals at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead. 
Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 


street. 





HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 


COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HuTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDS; 
on application to the WHITWELL CoaL CoMPANy, 
Sunderland, 


ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 

0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 

of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 

| being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 

of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 

not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 

and general eomplaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 

cheaper than any other Clay Ketorts manufactured, 
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tin. byl2in.| 8 24 2 40| 5 6 
.|16in. byl3in.| 8) 2/2100] 6 3 
I8in. by l4in.| 8) 24/2160] 7 0 
| ».| Min. by 13in.| 8/2)/2160] 7 0 
\| +-|20in. by l4in.| 9, 34/3 76) 7 6 
--+| 24in. by l5in.| 8 | 23) 3120] 9 0 
-|15in. byl5in.| 8) 24/2100] 6 3 
.| in. by 15in.| 10/24) 3 26) 6 3 
18in. by 18in.| 8 | at 3 00] 7 6 
18in.byl2in.| 8 24|;3 00] 7 6 








| _All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
References and further particulars may be obtained on 
| application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. 








PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 


Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas | 


London agent, Mr. J. W. Grazebrook, 75, Old Broad- , 





F. 


44, 





OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


(Made from “ RecisTeRED”’ Desiens), with GLass Brancues, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-ROoMs, 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. Osten to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clase of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BaLt Rooms LiGutep BY EsTIMATE 
ON THE LowEsT TERMS. 


& C. OSLER, 


The more extensive use of Gas in 


Purchasers can select from 











RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 
Hundred and Twenty-eighth Thousand. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF 


|GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
| BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 





| A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 
Price :—Per 1000 copies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s. per 160, 





Twenty-sizth Thousand. 
GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 


Price :—1000 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100, 

A single copy of either of the above-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author oNLY, by 
payment of the postage (2¢4.). 

These little books are written in a simple and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to a more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to candles or lamps. 


JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON. 
Black Rock, Brighton. 





12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity *820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbane Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 


COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS. 

Messrs. LAWRIB and Co. are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTS WOOD CANNEL, used by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 
Iron; SOCKET PIPES; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 











SHEARS AND SONS’ 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 

| Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 

best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. ‘Chey are 

acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 

racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 

| ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 

their Patent Indices. 

| BANKSIDE, LONDON, 











| Valvés, from the smallest branch to the largest main 


| found very eatisfactory :— 


' the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 


| ay respect of performing satisfactorily all that is |) 





ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 

NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, | 

Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, | ire Bricks, and every || 

description of Fire Clay Goods. 


_ WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, |) 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article |, 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom, | 

Orders promptly executed. 


IMPROVED P \ 


SELF-LUBRICATING GAS VALVES, | 


Used in nearly one hundred gas works in Great Britain | 
and the Continent, and are esteemed for their 
strength, superior work mansbip, non-liability todamage, | 
never sticking, oiling themselves, always working free 
in tar, lime, or gas, never falling down, and their very 
legible index of opening of valve—advautages only pos- 
sessed by these valves, i 
SELF-REGISTERING GAUGE COLUMN 
To regulate the pressure in the Street Mains, showing 
at one glance the valve on the facing, area of the opening, 
size of pipe the gas passing will fill, and the pressure on 
the works ard on the mains. This supersedes the | 
necessity of the expense of a governor for small works, 
and should be placed on the by-pass, where a governor 
is used in large works. [fT 1S NEXT TO IMPOSSIBLE FOR | 
THE VALVE MAN TO PUT A TOWN IN DARKNESS WITH || 
THIS APPARATUS, and is a great ornament to the Valve- j 
oom. | 
IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSER. 
Ensures perfect d ion wit lest weight of || 
iron, and standing on the smallest space, the whoie of 
the parts being instantly accessible. They are in use || 
in various Gas Works, small and large, and passing || 
20,000 to 600,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. | 
DRY LIME AND OXIDE OF IRON PURIFIERS: 
Perfect simplicity of action and improved Sieves, which 
are strong and very lasting, and the wires, when worn 
out, may be replaced in an hour and a half by any handy 
man ina gas work. The undersigned have made them, | 
and have patterns for every size from 3 feet to 18 feet || 
square. | 
GASHOLDERS, SCRUBBERS, &c, 
CHARLES WALKER AND SONS, 
LITTLE SUTTON-STREET, LONDON, AND MIDLAND IRON 
Works, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Applications for Prices, &c., to be addressed to their 
London Office, as above. 
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PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory(and Warehoure),Goswell-mews, Gos well- 
road, London. ' 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade , 
generally, are respectfully intormed this Tubing is now || 
manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and} 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside, 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 4 inch up to | inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 10@ feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER' AITR-riGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 





CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 
HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SHORT STREET, New Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 


pipe. ; : } 
The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 


“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 
**Gentlemen,—In reply ta, your inquiry, [ have to || 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- | | 
sively for seven years past. It waa adopted to obviate 


conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“IT have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and || 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in || 


required of it.—1 am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
**GEDDIE PEARSE. | 
“* Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 
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answer e expectation; as, in re 
destroyed and entirely past repair. 


the Case to the outlet unregistered, which Renaestly 
above rather than under the water line, which is only 
cannot happen in the above improvement. 


up to the present time. 
P The pre 


Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in th } , Ini 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of 
occurs. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS. PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS., .. 





JOHN VICKARY 


When the Meter has been in use for an 


a 5 
THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTINGS % 
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[Feb. 5, 1856. 
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‘ 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-M ETER, an improvement which has net with entire approbation from the various Gas | 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been mate since the year 1832; at which 

metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impuriti 

pair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, 


riod a. 
es arising from either gas or water, which has been found to | 
when the Outer. Case, Valve-box, Inletapipe, &c., are quite | 


e Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as. durdble as the Dram, as not 
gas passing aboye the water line through the front into the body of | 
length of time it is generally found that rust or deehy takes place | 


discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which | 


most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, 


Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


to render them perfectly accurate. 


7 a%,' 
J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have bpen introduced 


+ 
Gas Baths, &e, 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


pease = 
principle. 


Stoves, from £1. 
—upwards of 60,000 in use. 


Fitzroy-square. 


DEFBIES'S Gas Stoves, Ranges, and 
BATHS, in action for two years at the above 
A great variety in stock upon the same 
Gas Baths from £7, by which a warm bath 
may be obtained for 14d. Gas Cooking and Heating 
Defries’s celebrated Dry Gas Meters 


Testimonials at the Office, 145, REGENT-STREET, or 
at the Manufactory, NEw-RoapD, St. Pancras, near 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, . 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of I, and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 











FIRE=CLAY RETORTS, 


method of their nianuf 
| their interior surfaces. 


ture, 





JOSE 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 


OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE, SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE. 


These Retorts are used extensively in the Gas Works of Leeds, Hull, Liverpool, Bradford, Rochdale, and other towns, where they have been tested side by ai 
| 





| 

(j48T- TRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
i. with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
| Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
| Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
| erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
‘description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
| wholesale prices, at 
| LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 

LONDON. 





| 
§ EXPLOSIONS Prevented by 
using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured by 
JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 
The first manufacturers of Lapwelded Flues for Loco- 
motive and Marine Boilers. 

The FIRST PRIZE of. the Paris Great Exhibition 
| was awarded to them for Gas Tubes and Fittings, and 
| Tubes for Marine and Locomotive Boilers. 

| John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers, 
| and at present the Holders, ofthe Patent for Tubes. 


, WAREHOUSES 
9, UPPER THAMES 
Pats 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


STREET, LONDON. 

} ’ MANUFACTORY, 

| THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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those of Stourbridge, Neweastle, and other makes, and proved themselves a superior article. at 
Eminent Gas Engineers bear testimony that they are the BesT FINISHED AND MOST CORRECT IN FORM of any inthe kingdom. Their surfaces are, by the peculiar 


| To meet the great increase in demand, extensive enlargement of premises and the fitting up of more perfect apparatus have been effected; and gas 
with confidence on their orders, to any extent, being promptly and satisfactorily executed. Ky 


| N.B.—FIRE BRICKS, TILES, AND OTHER FIRE GOODS, OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY 


B YAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved 

GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 

Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 

vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 

numbers are in use. Prices from lls. to l4s. per inch 
diameter. 

Bryan DoNKIN and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


GAS MANUFACTURE, 


EORGE BOWER, Vulcan Foundry, 


Sr. Nzot’s, Hunts, will be glad to prepare 
Plans, Specifications, and Tenders, for the lighting of 
Towns, Manufactories, and Private Houses with Gas. 

References can be given to both private and public 
works. 

His Patent Combined Apparatus, which forms the 
Hydraulic Main, Condenser, Scrubber, and Purifier, in 
— vessel, is especially adapted for works up to 500 
ights. ° 

His patent ridged, or rib-bottomed retort is applica- 
ble to works of any magnitude, the object of which is 
to carbonise more rapidly than by the ordinary flat- 
bottomed retort. 

Manufacturer of Gasholders, Gas Meters, Gas Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, and all Apparatus connected with 
Gas-Lighting. 

N.B.—The Combined Apparatus and Retorts will be 
sold separately, if requized. 


BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. | 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, | 


j 
| 
1 





JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON, 

Tegs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
correctness, durability, and economy. 

N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 









lly smooth, close, and FREER FROM SURFACE CRACKS; thus,in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of carbon to 


engineers may rely 





Cokes 

ej JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
viadmee No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
out registering. 
ri 4 AS 2S Be eS 

PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 

No. 66, Snow-hill, London. 

the 


YyilLiam SMITH, by 


improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 

and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
‘Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren-) 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in | 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the | 
great desideratum of the Wet Meter. 
Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are come | 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned | 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the | 
best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity | 
in the gas, } 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and | 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure 
ment assured. 

a Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest | 
notice. 
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LETT AND CO, 55 ann 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 
“PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
'Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
‘be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 


PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 


GAS FITTINGS. 


- GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT,, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


“SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &c.; CAST AND. WROUGHT IRON 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. ~» «> ; 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 

by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned ontin a few'thinutes. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer, 

Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &e:, with comple Book of Prices, price 10s. 

Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing t ‘ eg ee Me tg 














Manufacturers of | 
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London: Printed by THomas Greaves Bastow, of 3; Parliament Street, in the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster (at the 
Fleet Street); and published by him at 88, Cheapside, in the parish of St, Mary Cole, in the City of London.—Tu 
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In his Patent ||. 
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